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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


The episode of the month which deserves attention 
before all others is the agitation for strengthening 
the Navy—-or rather against the strength of the British fleet being 
allowed to fall below that standard which can alone secure these 
Islands from the horrors of famine and possibly of invasion. 
We are glad to feel that the article by Lord George Hamilton, 
which we published last month, has contributed not a little towards 
the awakening of England. That article, more clearly than any 
other published during the controversy, brought home to the minds 
of men the hard facts of the situation. It put the issue so plainly 
that no one could fail to grasp it. Is it safe that on 1st January, 
1894, France and Russia should have twenty-three large war-ships, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 210,300 tons, in various stages of con- 
struction, while we have only four with an aggregate tonnage of 56,000 
tons? During the month the Times has added to the debt which 
the nation already owes it in the matter of the Navy, by again and 
again enforcing the demand for a new ship-building programme. 
In this demand it has been ably supported by the whole Unionist 
press, and also by the Daily Graphic, which has elicited some most 
striking and valuable opinions from experts in regard to the dangers 
which we shall run if we fail to keep command of the sea. 
VOL. XXII. 37 
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tin “OO Tuesday, 19th December, Lord George Hannil- 
HAMILToN’s ton brought on his motion declaring that the 
ESOLUTION. Government should, before the Christmas recess, 
make a statement of their intentions in regard to the Navy. He 
urged the Government from his place in the House, as he had 
urged them in our pages three weeks before, to put an end to the 
suspense felt by the country by announcing their programme. 
Mr. Gladstone’s reply was, in effect, to tell his subservient majority 
to pass in the dark a vote of confidence in the Government. This 
they promply did, and Lord George Hamilton’s resolution was lost 
by thirty-six (240 to 204). The Nationalists, of course, supported 
their faithful servants—the Government. But this means that 
the vote against taking immediate steps to secure the supremacy 
of our naval forces was carried by the Irish members. The follow- 
ing extract from United Ireland shows the spirit in which Irish 
patriots approach the subject. Let Englishman consider these 
words, and then ask themselves what is the moral weight of the 
majority which supported Mr. Gladstone. 

‘* But if we stood up in the House of Commons and spoke our minds, what 
should we say? We should tell them coldly, as Parnell might have done if the 
task had ever come to be laid upon him, that we meant to vote, not for their new 
Naval Defence Act, but against. We should tell them that so long as the Irish 
people were governed by a British bureaucracy we sat in that House, not to 
strengthen the Imperial system, or to work it, but to weaken it and to make it un- 
workable, to discredit it with inveterate ingenuity, and to protest against it with 
everlasting antagonism. We should tell them that they knew our price, they 
knew the terms upon which we were willing to contract ourselves into the Empire, 
and for which we should solemnly engage to identify all the international rela- 
tions whatsoever of our own nation with those of the Empire at large. And so 
long as that inexorable ultimatum should be refused we should tell them that none 
of their Imperial programme should get a hand of help from us, and that so long 
as Ireland was’ repulsed in her claim to share by a free and National Government 
within her own seamark the fundamental advantage of Imperial polity, we should 


not care if to-morrow their world-wide Empire were smashed to potsherds.”— 
United Ireland, 2nd December, 1893. 


__. On Tuesday, 12th December, a representative meet- 
Massive. ing of City men was convened by the London 
Chamber of Commerce to discuss the state of the 

Navy. Sir A. Rollit, who presided in the absence of the Lord 
Mayor, added some instances of our inferiority to those already 
insisted on. We have 186 torpedo-boats, and two other nations have 
395. Our cruisers are not so well armed as those of France and 
Russia, and our torpedo-catchers can only steam fifteen knots, 
while the French torpedo-boats can steam twenty-six knots. Gib- 
raltar is without a proper harbour, and without a repairing-dock. 
Hence, ships disabled in the Straits would have either to go 1,000 
miles to Malta to be repaired, or else to Plymouth, a distance as 
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great. Next, 53 per cent. of our guns are of patterns more or less 
obsolete, and while the sailors of France and Russia have repeating- 
rifles, ours have not. Lastly, the numbers of our men are inade- 
quate. We have neither enough sailors nor enough engineers. 
Lord Roberts, Mr. Ritchie, and Sir John Colomb, and Mr. Allan 
spoke in the same sense. But even more important than the 
speakers and the things they said was the character of the audi- 
ence. It represented, as Mr. Macfarlane said in the House of 
Commons, more inicome-tax than had ever before been collected in 
one room. The presence of so large a body of business men 
proved that the commercial class is fully alive to the perilous 
position into which we are drifting. 


Of the debate we cannot speak at length. We 
will only say that Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain riddled the Government position. One of Mr. Balfour’s points 
was specially excellent: “I will ask,” he said, “a plain ques- 
tion. Russia and France will, in 1896, have thirteen new battle- 
ships and coast defence ships. Can you, by 1896, with all your 
boasted expedition, can you produce thirteen new battle-ships and 
coast defence ships equal to those of France and Russia? Will the 
responsible officials of the Admiralty assert that you can? And 
if you cannot, do what you will, have your thirteen ships ready 
by 1896, are you not criminal in putting off, even for a week, the 
commencement of the ships of which we may be in such dire need 
when the time of difficulty comes?” A prominent feature of the 
debate was the impressive and alarmist position adopted by Sir 
Charles Dilke, who, however, like other “independent” Minis- 
terialists, had not the courage to vote against his Party. 


THE DEBATE. 


That the Government have during the past month 

THE been hard at work manufacturing grievances is a 

p yeoman fact that no attentive observer of the political 
situation can possibly have failed to notice. What 

they mean to do with them is doubtful, but that their object has 
been to create grievances, not to do honest, practical, legislative 
work, is as clear as the day. Take the case of betterment. The 
House of Lords, though they took a different view of betterment 
from the House of Commons, showed themselves by no means 
enragés on the subject. They were perfectly willing, that is, to see 
the matter properly discussed, and for this purpose Sir John Lub- 
bock moved that the matter should be impartially investigated 
between the two Houses. What did the Government do? Instead 
of accepting so reasonable a proposal they rejected the olive-branch 
with the utmost scorn. In a word, they acted like the Irishman in 

37* 
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the story. When offered compensation for an alleged injury, he 
immediately replied, “Thankee, my lord, I prefer the grievance.” 
A grievance against the Lords was far more valuable to them than 
the settlement of a troublesome problem. Next, take the case of 
the Employers’ Liability Bill. Here, to make a compromise with 
the Lords, and to agree not to destroy a smooth working system of 
insurance greatly valued by the men who benefit by it, was an 
obvious act for a government anxious to achieve useful legislative 
work. But here again the Cabinet, by not frankly accepting 
the Lords’ Amendments, are having a good try for a grievance. 
These lines are written before the final outcome of the situation 
can be known, but all the signs point to the Government pre- 
ferring the grievance. The same policy has been clear in their 
conduct of the Parish Councils Bill. Everything has been done to 
aggravate the situation. Ifthe Ministry had been content to drop 
those portions of their Bill which deal with the District Councils 
and with the revolutionizing of the existing Poor Law Adminis- 
tration, and had kept to the plain issue of establishing representative 
bodies in the parishes, they would have already passed their Bill. 
But, though again and again urged to do this, they steadily refused, 
and showed as plainly as acts could show, that their object was 


to make the inevitable delay in the passing of the Bill a grievance 
against the Opposition. 


’ The question is, What use do the Government in- 
ve Sree? tend to make of their grievances now that they 
have manufactured them? It is believed in many 

quarters that they mean to use them almost immediately as an 
election cry. That is, they will finish the Local Government Bill in 
the Commons and send it up to the Lords. The Lords will, no doubt, 
alter it to some extent, and the Gladstonians will, thereupon, set up 
the ery of “the intolerable insolence of the Peers,” and go straight to 
the country. There are, no doubt, many reasons which would induce 
the Cabinet to take such a course. To begin with, they would get 
an election on a perfectly new Register, and this, they hold, is worth 
100 votes at least in every urban or semi-urban constituency. Next 
they would have a cry which was not Home Rule—a cry in which 
the fact that nine months ago they proposed to tax Great Britain 
for the benefit of Ireland, and to allow Irishmen to control our 
purely domestic affairs, while we were not to control theirs, might 
possibly be forgotten. Then, too, they would avoid the many and 
great difficulties which await them at the opening of next Ses- 
sion. Mr. Gladstone has promised that no less than three measures 
shall have precedence of all other measures next Session. These 
are the Evicted Tenants Bill, the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, and 
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the Local Veto Bill. But, though it is easy to promise three sets 
of people that they shall be first, giving a wink at the same time 
which each set takes to mean “don’t mind what I say to the others, 
it is only talk,” the moment for satisfying these promises, when it 
arrives, can by no means be an agreeable one. It passes the wit of 
even Mr. Gladstone to persuade a Welshman that he is taking prece- 
dence of an Irishman by letting that Irishman go before him. But 
a Dissolution would get rid of all these little difficulties, and create a 
clean slate on which any number of new promises might be written. 
Lastly, there is the prospect of a very bad Budget. The Cabinet 
may very well calculate that the Budget is certain to do them an 
injury, that it may even upset them; and that therefore they had 
better get a Dissolution before the public has realized that one year 
of Gladstonian rule equals a deficit of two millions. If, then, the 
Government contemplate a Dissolution, it is by no means difficult 
to understand their eagerness in the manufacture of grievances. 
They must have something to dissolve on. They have done 
nothing of which they can claim the credit, and therefore their 
only course is to say loudly that it is all somebody-else’s fault. 


a Ee In spite, however, of these reasons for dissolving, 
Dissonution, We cannot help thinking that, after all, the Ministry 
will hold on. In the first place, they must be very 

doubtful about the feeling of the country. Next, the prospect of 
Dissolution, though it might be viewed with equanimity by men like 
Mr. Morley, Lord Rosebery, and Lord Spencer, is fraught with 
terrible anxieties for the smaller official fry, of whom there are so 
many in the present Cabinet. Men, who in their hearts feel that 
their possession of Cabinet rank was due to a stroke of luck as 
fantastic as any in a Savoy Opera, cannot endure the notion of 
risking their places after but a year and a half of the sweets 
of office. Again, the Gladstonian rank and file are by no means 
eager for a Dissolution. It means to them, on an average, a fine 
of £1,000. But no one wants to pay down £1,000 before it is 
absolutely necessary. On the whole, then, we believe the situation 
to be this: The Government have no actual intention of dis- 
solving. They know, however, that things are very very shaky, 
and that the inevitable squabble, whether the Evicted Tenants 
Bill, the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, or the Local Veto Bill is to 
come first, or, again, an unpopular Budget, may upset them. 
Hence, they want something to hold in reserve, in case a Disso- 
lution is forced on them. It is then, as something to fall back 
upon—something to be used in case of need—that Mr. Gladstone 
has been so busy putting together his little wallet of grievances. 
They may prove invaluable in case some fiery Welshman or 
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treacherous teetotaler upsets the coach, but the diminished ma- 
jority at Accrington shows there is very little room in which to 
play tricks. 


a Never before in the history of the English Parlia- 
SLAVE-priver. ent has public business been so mismanaged as 
it has been during the Autumn Session. It is well 
understood by all old Parliamentary hands that overburdening 
Parliament is like overburdening a horse. The horse in good 
condition will carry a reasonable weight thirty or forty miles. He 
cannot carry it ten without breaking down if he is already exhausted 
and discouraged. In spite, however, of this fact, Mr. Gladstone gave 
Parliament little more than a month’s holiday in the Autumn, 
and then tried to force on it a burden which a perfectly fresh Parlia- 
ment would have found only just tolerable. The result has been 
exhaustion, irritation, waste of time, and waste of temper. And 
yet Mr. Gladstone has himself exposed the folly of such action in 
the strongest possible language. 


“T defy,” said Mr. Gladstone, only two years ago, “any gentlemen holding 
office as Ministers of the Crown to perform their duties adequately to the country 
in the preparation of legislative business for the House unless they have a vacation 
of considerable length undisturbed by Parliamentary proceedings, and quite apart 
from the time which is necessary for actual physical recreation.” ‘‘ Parliament.” 
he went on to say, ‘‘ works hard ; it has been made to work to a great extent in 
chains ; and the consequence has been that, just as when the negro had to work 
with the slave-driver at his back, although you might flog him well from time to 
time, you get very little out of him.” 


Mr. Gladstone is finding out the truth of his own words. He 
has been acting as the slave-driver of Parliament—and with what 
result? The legislative product has been half what it was before 
he cracked his whip, set up his guillotine, and told the House 
of Commons that they should neither sleep nor rest till their tally 
of bricks was complete. 


The Debate in the House of Lords on Lord Dudley’s 
Amendment deserves a word or two of detailed notice. 
The triumph in argument of those who supported 
the cause of freedom was complete. Lord Dudley proposed that 
the clause in the Bill forbidding contracting-out should not apply 
to any agreement for insurance against injury which has been 
made before the passing of the Act, if that agreement has sub- 
sequently been approved by a majority of the workmen voting 
by ballot. Again, it should not apply to any agreement made 
after the Act, in respect of which the Board of Trade should 
have certified; “(1) That it provides reasonable compensation in 


CONTRACTING 
OUT. 
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all cases of injury, from whatever cause incurred, in the course of 
employment; and (2) that the compensation is paid from a fund to 
which the employer is a contributor.” Lord Ripon, who opposed 
the Amendment on behalf of the Government, did not believe that 
the Bill would destroy the existing insurance funds, which were 
helped by the employers, not merely to avoid the present Act, but 
quite as much to maintain a good feeling among the men. The 
Lord Chancellor, on the other hand, argued against the Amend- 
ment, chiefly on the ground that nothing but a liability from which 
they could not escape, would make the employers sufticiently care- 
ful of the lives of their workpeople. Lord Salisbury soon pricked 
this defence of the original clause by pointing out that, if the Bill 
passed in its present state, employers would at once insure against 
the liability, and so entirely cut away the supposed increased in- 
ducement to be careful. Ultimately the Amendment, so modified 
as to require a two-thirds majority in the ballot for contracting-out, 
was carried by 120 (148 to 28). This amendment has been de- 
cisively disagreed to by the House of Commons (majority 62), the 
Maclarenites playing a singularly pitiful part, and the upshot of the 


contest will probably be a compromise protecting existing insurance 
societies. 


The progress of the Local Government Bill 

7 during the past month has been called slow. 
As a matter of fact it has been nothing of the 

kind. Considering the scope and importance of the measure, 
things have moved quite as fast as they could be expected to 
move. People talk as if the Bill were a mere Bill for setting 
up a new kind of vestry. Instead, it is a rural revolution of the 
most complete kind. We do not say this to condemn it, but to 
show what is the task which the Government have tried to force 
upon a jaded House of Commons in an Autumn Session. The 
Bill not only establishes Parish Councils and Parish Meetings, 
and alters the Allotments Act and the Small Holdings Act, but 
sets up District Councils and remodels some of the main princi- 
ples of Poor Law Administration. Even on the surface then it 
does a great deal more than the Local Government Bill of Mr. 
Ritchie, which substituted an elective body for Quarter Sessions. 
If we look below the surface it will be seen to what extent must 
the present Bill be regarded as the bigger of the two. The 
County Councils Act did nothing to raise the Church Question. 
Mr. Fowler’s measure raises it in its most acute form. Again, the 
measure now before the House touches, as we have said, the Poor 
Law—a matter which takes rank with the Church Question and 
the Liquor Question as involving some of the most vexed prob- 
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lems in Home politics. If, then, Mr. Ritchie’s Bill wanted the best 
part of a regular Spring Session, what right had the Government 
to expect that the House would be able to dispose of the Parish 
Councils Bill in six or seven weeks ? 


__ The chief point of interest in the Committee debates 

Pn sinn ned was Mr.Cobb’sAmendment. Mr. Fowler,in his speech 
on the second reading, gave the House to understand 

that, in the case of non-ecclesiastical Trustee Charities, he should 
not propose to do more than add certain Parish representatives. 
These, however, were not to constitute a majority of the Trustees, 
or to swamp the old bodies. This moderate suggestion did not, un- 
fortunately, find favour with the Radical wing of the Gladstonian 
Party, and accordingly Mr. Strachey (South Somerset) proposed to 
transfer all the Trustee Charities bodily to the Parish Councils—to 
make the Councils, that is, the Trustees. Mr. Fowler, anxious to 
keep his pledge, of course refused to accept this scheme. There- 
upon Sir Charles Dilke,as the leader of the Radicals, protested against 
the attitude of the Government. An ordinary Cabinet, even if they 
had felt a mistake had been made, would have stuck by their 
colleague, and would have supported Mr. Fowler. Not so the 
Government of all the promises. Sir Charles Dilke’s lifted finger 
was quite enough for them, and the Solicitor-General was at 
once put up to throw over poor Mr. Fowler, and to announce that 
the Government, though adhering to their refusal to accept Mr. 
Strachey’s Amendment, would adopt one which was to be proposed 
later by Mr. Cobb—an Amendment under which the Parish Coun- 
cils would appoint a majority of the Trustees in the case of all non- 
ecclesiastical charities. And yet Mr. Fowler did not resign. The 
President of the Local Government was too faithful a Party 
man to do that. He contented himself with a fit of sulky silence 
—childlike, if not bland. It only remained for Mr. Gladstone to 
add a touch of humour to the incident by announcing, in his most 
impressive manner, that he considered “the declaration of the 
Solicitor-General perfectly compatible with the pledges of my right 
hon. friend, the President of the Local Government Board.” And 
this, though the two statements involved a manifest negative. Mr. 
Gladstone, indeed, was so attracted by the notion of proving that 
black and white are for all practical purposes the same thing, that 
when, later in the week, Mr. Cobb’s Amendment itself was under 
debate, he returned to the subject. As Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
cleverly remarked, Mr. Gladstone asserted “in a torrent of words 
that there was no difference between the elective Trustees being 
one-third of the body and their being a majority of the body.” 
Ultimately Mr. Cobb’s Amendment was adopted by a majority of 
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61 (109 to 48). It should be noted that the only cases of exemp- 
tion which will be allowed under this provision are those of Trusts 
whose founders are now living. Such Trusts are to have forty 
years’ grace. 


Another Amendment which dealt with an interest- 
ing point was Mr. Bolton’s on Compounding. Mr. 
Bolton proposed to abolish compounding in the case of parish 
rates,—i.e., to make the small occupiers pay their rates with their 
own hands ; but this was opposed by Sir William Harcourt, on the 
ground that the proposal “was calculated to render the measure 
extremely unpopular.” That was-a magnificent admission, and 
shows the spirit in which the Bill has been drawn. We admit the 
difficulty of getting money out of small ratepayers, but at the same 
time we believe that Mr. Bolton’s provision would have proved 
most salutary in practice. The great danger of the present day is 
the prevailing notion that public money comes out of a sort of 
lucky bag, and that the more you spend the more there is to come. 
Nothing would more tend to dissipate this mischievous idea than 
collecting the rates from the people who vote them. 


COMPOUNDING. 


It is with great regret that we record the death of 
ciel Professor Tyndall, which took place on December 4 
at Haslemere. The Professor died from the effects of 
an overdose of chloral administered to him in mistake for sulphate 
of magnesia by his wife. The greatest sympathy has everywhere 
been expressed for Mrs. Tyndall, whose error was due to a most 
unfortunate accident, but one for which she cannot in any way be 
blamed. Two bottles were accustomed to stand by the bedside— 
one containing chloral, the other magnesia. Mrs. Tyndall took up 
one of these bottles and read the label, and found it contained 
chloral. Thereupon she took up the other bottle, assuming most 
naturally that it contained magnesia, and administered a dose. 
Unfortunately, however, a new bottle of chloral had been sent in 
without Mrs. Tyndall’s knowledge, and had been substituted for 
the magnesia bottle. As aman of science Professor Tyndall won 
a world-wide reputation, for he joined to deep and exact knowledge 
very remarkable powers of expression. As a north of Ireland man 
he was naturally and necessarily a strong Unionist. It has been 
said that he carried Party feeling too far, and was often too violent 
in the language in which he denounced the Gladstonian leaders. 
Possibly that was so, but those who blame him should remember 
that he knew what would happen to Ulster under Home Rule. It 
is far easier for Englishmen to remain moderate about Home Rule 
than those whose native country would feel the first effects of a 
Parliament on College Green, 
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On Tuesday, 12th December, Mr. Keir Hardie 
ae... moved the adjournment of the House to bring 
before it the case of the Unemployed. His speech 
was not specially violent, though exaggerated and unreasonable. 
His chief remedial proposal was that the Government should com- 
pel the carrying trades to adopt shorter hours, thereby providing 
employment for 300,000 men, and that eight hours should for the 
same reason be adopted in all Government employment. Why 
does not Mr. Keir Hardie follow out his thoughts a little more 
closely? If he did so he would see that were his plan adopted the 
railways must either reduce their wages or else spend something 
like an extra £300,000 a week—say £10,000,000 a year extra on 
wages. Where is this sum to come from? Out of increased rates ? 
But rates increased so as to bring in another £10,000,000 a year to 
the railways would destroy or cripple half the trades in the kingdom, 
and produce far more than 300,000 unemployed. Mr. Balfour, who 
spoke in the debate, was most sympathetic in tone—as should be 
all those who speak to men who, however wild their theories, are 
in misery. He gave the true answer to the problem. Only one 
thing can really help the unemployed—the growth of capital. 
Labour flourishes when capital is competing for its services, and 
languishes when capital is scared and timid. He then is the 
greatest enemy of the unemployed who does anything to injure 
capital or to frighten those who own it. 


The Italian crisis has ended in the assumption of 
Signor CRIstl office by Signor Crispi. That is good, for Italy 
needs a strong man to help her out of the difficulties 
into which she has drifted. Signor Crispi has before him as hard 
a task as ever man undertook. He has to get rid of an annual 
deficit of some ten millions without, on the one hand, destroying 
Italy’s military efficiency, or, on the other, oppressing her people 
beyond endurance by new taxes. But, though the task is difficult 
and risky, it is not hopeless. Italy is richer than she seems, and 
her people are capable of great acts of patriotism. If Signor Crispi 
can stop the leaks in the Treasury chest, and can at the same time 
dismiss a part of the host of useless officials with which the 
country is overrun, he will tind himself half-way towards success. 


An episode of the month of no small importance 
THe SHIP . has been the conversion of Manchester from an 
inland town into a seaport. On Saturday, 16th 
December, a trial trip was made on the Canal, and on Ist January 
the water-way will be open to general traffic, and lines of steamers 
will ply regularly between Manchester and various home and 
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foreign ports. The Canal has a total length of 353 miles. Its 
average width at water-level is 172ft. Its minimum depth is 26ft. 
Its minimum width at bottom is 120ft. The cost has been alto- 
gether about fifteen and a-half millions sterling. Manchester will 
now enjoy the advantages of sea transport. Her traders will find 
this a far more effective means of obtaining reasonable railway 
rates than any Parliamentary schedule. 


At a great meeting at the Rotunda, Dublin, on the 
PROFESSOR DICEY : a” , 
AT THE 7th December, Professor Dicey made a speech of 
RorunpA. remarkable force and point. As it was not well 
reported in the English papers, we shall quote here the following 
eloquent passage :— 


**1 donot wish, no Englishman can wish, no man of common-sense or sympathy 
ean wish that Irishmen should cease to glory in great achievements of the Irish 
race, in the great men for example whose names have illustrated literature and 
Irish policy, and above all that great institution, Trinity College. (Loud cheers.) 
I believe Unionism does not require the sacrifice of anything worth preserving in 
the national character of any part of the United Kingdom. No one accuses the 
Seotch of lacking in National feeling ; if anything they are inclined to be slightly 
too Seotch. (Laughter.) But what was the really great time of Scotland? When 
was the great intellectual outburst of genius, which from the time of Burns, not 
ending with Sir Walter Scott, but carried to its height, that has made the true 
glory of the Scottish nation? Was it commenced when they had a petty peddling 
Parliament at Edinburgh? No; but because separation had come toanend. I 
declare that it is after the Union has become fixed, firm, and irrevocable, that we 
shall see a great outburst of Irish genius. (Cheers.) Nor is this merely an 
& priori speculation. Why did not Scotland flourish? Because she was torn by 
petty feuds and harassed by miserable intrigues ; because every petty party and 
every petty chief—and they were not so petty as some of your parties nor so 
treacherous. When it was put an end to then the greatness of the nation 
appeared. It is a thing worth saying, and I want you to carry it home with you, 
I don’t believe that in saying this I blink the fact that the day must come, not 
to Scotland only, not to England only, not to Ireland only, when the individual 
greatness of the parts must be merged in the greater greatness of the whole ; not 
by ignoring the special genius of each part of the country, but by combining the 
whole for the common good. In some departments of life we have fulfilled this 
already. Go to India and ask the governers of the Indian Empire. You will 
find that it matters not whether you mention Clive, Hastings, Campbell, 
Dalhousie, Havelock, or Lawrence. Who asks whether you come from London, 
Dublin, or Edinburgh? You go a great man of a great country. (Cheers.) Iam 
going to make a claim which will sound very bold, because we are the great 
national party, the party who ought to be called the Nationalists. Alas, that 
that has been stolen from us like many other things by men who have no claim 
to the nation whatever. They have torn the country apart. We, the true 
Nationalists, are drawing the whole country together, and the work is one in 
which we shall not surely fail. (Cheers.)”—Jrish Times, 8th December, 1893. 


— | Saturday, 9th December, at four o'clock in the 
rN Frencn —_ afternoon, just when all the Deputies had met, in the 
HAMBER- buzz of excitement attendant on a New Ministry and 

a New President of the Chamber—the business in hand being that 
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of the verification of elections—a bomb was suddenly flung from 
the public gallery, there was a dazzling flash and explosion in mid- 
air, and while the Chamber filled with an acrid smoke, some seventy 
people, Deputies and spectators, including many women, found 
themselves wounded and bleeding, while a few of those struck were 
senseless. The bomb had fortunately exploded sooner than the 
thrower intended, in consequence of its having struck a projection. 
The discharge was therefore to a considerable extent wasted. Noone 
was killed—and the injuries were less than they would otherwise 
have been. The President of the Chamber, Monsieur Charles 
Dupuy, behaved with admirable sung froid. He rose almost imme- 
diately, struck his bell for silence, and said “ Messieurs la discussion 
continue.” The Deputies responded with a salvo of applause. 
While the Chamber was still darkened with smoke, the next speaker, 
Vicomte de Montfort, mounted the Tribune and “ continued 
the discussion.” The officials of the Chamber took the precaution 
directly the explosion occurred of closing all exits, and then every 
suspicious person was detained and examined. It was not long 
before the perpetrator of the outrage was discovered. He had been 
wounded slightly himself. His name was Vaillant. He prevari- 
cated at first, gave a wrong name, but very shortly confessed he 


had committed the deed, and gloried in it. He is thirty years of 
age, has led a vagrant life, is married, and had deserted his wife and 
children. He has been imprisoned for theft, and no doubt under 
the halo of print has learnt that theft is no crime but rather a 
virtue. He was a Socialist, and is an Anarchist. He said “he was 
sick of this bowrgeois society, and wanted to blow up some Deputies.” 


There is not the smallest doubt but that, in mere 
FORCE SN self-defence, society will have to adopt stringent 

measures for dealing with the crazy miscreants 
who have devoted themselves to the massacre of mankind, where- 
soever unsuspecting mankind can be found assembled together in 
defenceless circumstances. It is futile to say, “Oh! but love your 
fellow-creature,” as the sentimentalist says, when your fellow- 
creature carries a bomb in his waistcoat pocket, and his single 
idea is to blow you up when your back is turned. Probably one 
of the silliest things John Bright ever said was “Force is no 
Remedy ”—it is true that under the stress of experience he recanted 
his error. Where force is threatened, force is the only remedy. 
Blinking benevolence cannot suppress crime. If the exercise of 
force is to be the privilege of evil-doers, good people and good 
causes will have to depart from this planet. No fetish phrase 
such as “ Liberty of the Press” should be allowed to deter us 
from suppressing the printed incitement to murder. Liberty of 
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the Press was never intended, even by the optimists of the last 
generation, to comprise the liberty to plot the murder of an 
individual, far less to plot the sudden massacre of a crowd of 
people. Yet prints are tolerated which give instructions how to 
massacre. It is, of course, trying to the sentimental Radical to 
have his pet theory of the angel underlying all human nature 
upset, but we cannot continue to live under sentence of massacre 
in order to gratify his delusions. The French Government has 
done well to pass acts which render incitement to crime, and the 
glorification of crime, penal. The Swiss Government has followed 
its example. It remains for the English Government to utilise 
the “resources of civilization” in protection of society. In our 
belief no police supervision or activity will be sufficient to prevent 
bomb outrages, so long as exhortations in favour of them are 
allowed to be printed or preached. Monsieur Clemeneau, who 
since his defeat has developed into a brilliant journalist, and 
writes his daily article in La Justice, pleads for the effect of 
“une bonne parole” upon the “emotional vibrating” waifs and 
strays of humanity who commit these crimes: but the chance 
of getting a bonne parole in is small so long as the evil word 
exciting to crime comes hot from the Press every day, and from 


the inflammatory speaker every evening. Some huge disaster will, 
however, probably have to be visited on London before the dicta- 
tions of common-sense are followed and the crime of the printing 
press and platform is recognized and punished. 


The Casimir-Perier Ministry is the strongest, in a 

Coen Ten Government sense, which has taken power for a 
long time, and it has been much strengthened by 

the Bomb Outrage, which has shown the necessity of having a firm 
Government. The Premier acquired some popularity by the dignity 
and composure he manifested on the occasion. He congratulated 
the Chamber on having continued its deliberations regardless of 
the outrage, and assured it that the Government might be relied 
on to punish such attempts and to introduce any law which might 
be needful to protect society. The Casimir-Perier programme is a 
moderate one, and this has been a subject of some reproach. It 
promises little more than to readjust the burthen of taxation and to 
study the question of a superannuation fund for workmen. It is 
difticult to see how it could promise more, considering how un- 
settled men’s minds are and how divided the House is. A Minister 
can only govern by means of the largest party. There is no party 
in France strong enough to justify what is commonly called an 
advanced programme. Besides this, hardly two “advanced men” 
can be found who agree with each other. As a fact the contem- 
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plation of a Government deliberating over a measure to confer pen- 
sions upon superannuated workmen would, twenty years ago, have 
filled the soul of Louis Blane with astonishment and delight. It is, 
indeed, to be hoped that some such project is feasible, although it 
bristles with difficulties. A specimen of an “advanced” programme 
has been introduced by Monsieur René Goblet, in the shape of a 
Bill to confiscate mines whenever strikes are prolonged beyond two 
months without a proposal for arbitration having been carried out 
or accepted. An indemnity is to be given to owners of 50 per cent., 
based on the results of the previous five years. This, however, is 
to be conditional on the cessation of work not having been the 
fault of the masters—a knotty question to decide. Monsieur Goblet 
was once the chief of a Cabinet, but he has been bidding hard lately 
for the Socialist vote. 


— A letter appeared in The Times, at the commence- 
Home Rute. ment of last month, on the part of Mr. Waddie, 
Secretary of the Scottish Home Rule Association, 

addressed to the Prince of Wales, in which he complained that the 
Prince had presided at a lecture given by Mr. Lecky upon the 
British Empire which “ bristled with insults to Scotland.” The 
insults turned out, upon a second letter of explanation, to have con- 
sisted in Mr. Lecky having used the term “ England ” or “ English ” 
thirty-five times, while the term “Britain” or “ British” was only 
used eleven times. Most Englishmen must have read this com- 
plaint with astonishment. Few of them would have guessed it to 
be possible for any sensible Scotchman to be offended by such a sin 
of omission. They imagined that England and Scotland formed 
one nation, and that if the term England was inadvertently used it 
meant Scotland. The right term sufficiently inclusive of the 
United Kingdom is hard to invent. The “ British” Empire may 
satisfy the Scotchman, but then the Irishman is left out. If we 
agree under a penalty for infraction to use the invariable term 
“ British-Irish ” Empire, the Welshman may complain. Are we 
then to be bound always to say the “ British-Irish-Welsh Empire ?” 
Let us hope there are few Scotchmen as sensitive as Mr. 
Waddie. His protest may however serve as a reminder that there 
are Scotchmen who cling to the term British. Let us respect their 
susceptibilities, and it may not be amiss to remark that there is all 
the difference in the world between the Scotch Home Rule 
Movement and the Irish Home Rule Movement. The Scotch 
are a sincere people, and when they speak of Home Rule they 
mean no more than Home Rule. There is not a _ single 
enemy of England behind the Seotch Home Rule Movement. 
Mr. Waddie, who inspired it, is the reverse of a Separatist: 
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He has condemned the Irish Bill in the following words 

“It is a worse bill than the 1886 measure. The former Bill 
injured Ireland only, and pointed to Separation; the 1893 Bill 
would destroy the usefulness of the British Parliament by creating 
a body of eighty Irish members who would sit in our Parliament 
and form a Committee of Dictators.” Scotland could be won to 
the cause of Unionism if some effort were made to consider 
Scotch susceptibilities and remove grievances. Why should not 
Scotland have the benefit of a naval arsenal at Queensferry? The 
portion of coast near there would require protection in the event 
of a Russian war, and a busy arsenal would give employment and 
prestige to the Scotch people. It has always been a grievance 
to them that they have benefited to so small an extent by naval 
and military expenditure. This is only one of many respects in 
which Scotland is not treated as she should be. 


W. H. SMITH AS A COLLEAGUE. 


Sir Hersert MAxweELt, in his interesting Life and Times of' the 
Right Honowrable W. H. Smith,* has done much to fix in the public 
mind the record of a singularly excellent and able public man. It 
would not be right for the nation to let the memory of such a 
character—so worthy, so true, so honest, and so English—fade 
away. He won his way to the esteem of the nation and to the 
hearts of his colleagues—not by any showy parts or brilliant feats, 
but by his straightness, his reliability, his solid judgment, and his 
unfaltering devotion to duty. These pages do not deal with his 
life as a whole, but only with that part which began with the Parlia- 
ment of 1874, when, for the first time, he accepted oftice, as Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury. 

There are few offices that more try and test aman. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be almost driven out of his wits 
unless he had an efficient, ready, and reliable Financial Secretary. 
The business of the House of Commons would be all put out of 
gear if an unready and unforeseeing man held the place. The 
Estimates, in the hands of an unpopular, impatient, or uninformed 
man, would never get through the House of Commons. If the 
Financial Secretary is not trusted by the House, the estimates 
will have a rough time. W. H. Smith was an ideal Financial 
Secretary. His temper was always unrufiled, his promptness never 
failed, and his absolute truthfulness was never questioned. 

His promotion to Cabinet rank and the important office of First 
Lord of the Admiralty in 1877 was very popular on all sides. 
The generous words of Sir William V. Harcourt admirably ex- 
pressed the feelings elicited by the appointment: “ No one has 
better earned and deserved the great post which you have reached 
in a comparatively short Parliamentary career. Your opponents, 
no less than your friends, sympathize in your well-merited suc- 
cess.” 

He had to stand a fresh election for Westminster on the ac- 

* Life and Times of the Right Honourable William Henry Smith, M.P. By 


Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. Two Vols. William Blackwood & Sons, 
Edinburgh. 
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ceptance of this new oftice, and no one who was present when he 
walked up the floor of the House to take the oath on re-clection is 
likely to forget the occasion. It was in the month of August, and 
in the closing days of the Session, when there were comparatively 
few Members present; but there were enough to raise a cheer which 
came spontaneously from all parts of the House. When W. H. 
Smith heard this gratifying tribute to the esteem and respect in 
which he was universally held, he looked deeply touched, and his 
lips trembled with genuine emotion. 

When Lord Beaconsfield held the great meeting at Bridgewater 
House after his defeat in April, 1880, W. H. Smith was present 
with all his other colleagues. Lord Beaconstield’s speech was very 
interesting, and lasted about an hour. His description of the 
twelve Tory Ministers kneeling to take the Privy Councillor’s oath 
before the Queen was almost identical with that given in Endymion 
—save that, instead of “the Lord of Alnwick,” he used the words 
“Duke Algernon of Northumberland.” 

Although W. H. Smith did not take a very prominent part in 
the Opposition debates from 1880 to 1885, his aid and counsel were 
invaluable, and were always available to his colleagues. He took 
the deepest interest in the proceedings connected with all the 
stages of the Irish Land Act of 1881, and a reference to “ Hansard” 
will show the active part he played in the House of Commons. 
But the part that he took outside the House in the discussion and 
preparation of Amendments was of the highest advantage to his 
Party. He, as well as Lord Salisbury, Sir Stafford Northcote, Lord 
Cairns, and myself, attended several meetings at the Irish Land 
Committee Rooms, when Amendments were fully discussed, and 
then drafted by the late Robert O’Hara, a very able and genial 
man, who had great. experience and business, connected with the 
drafting of Bills. 

The Irish Land Bill was in the House of Lords in the month of 
August, 1881, and the Government were extremely anxious as to 
its fate and as to the fate of the Amendments then under discussion. 
Sir Stafford Northcote and I went with W. H. Smith to Greenlands 
on Saturday, the 13th August, and remained until the following 
Monday. He took the deepest interest in the subject, and 
discussed it in all its aspects. Great and close care is needed when 
one House is considering the Amendments of the other. If the two 
Houses each absolutely and literally insist on their views—without 
any verbal alteration—a Bill is lost; and this even although the 
Amendment is comparatively unimportant. In the case of a great 
Bill with many Amendments made by one House which are only 
in part accepted by the other House, it requires much considera- 


tion to see the bearing of cach step taken. In such discussions 
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the prudence and foresight of W. H. Smith were very valuable to 
those who acted with him. 

I think it was when staying at Greenlands in connection with 
this measure that I heard him read the Lessons in Hambledon 
Church. He read most impressively and reverently, and on 
leaving the church he observed how reading out the Bible often 
impressed the reader deeply, and brought its meanings very 
home to him. He never paraded his religion, but all instinctively 
knew that he was a very good and very pure-minded man, who 
manfully, and to the best of his ability, did his duty “in that state 
of life to which it had pleased God to call him.” 

He was always greatly interested in Ireland, and always desired 
to keep himself thoroughly informed on the subject. On the 22nd 
October, 1881, he wrote to me from Greenlands :— 

**Is the League crushed? Will the Land Commission satisfy the people? It 
ean only do so by completely impoverishing the landlords. Of course, that will 
negative all the declarations of the Government in the Commons and in the Lords 
also ; but they are of small moment in their eyes if they obtain a present political 
suecess,—but I can hardly believe a Court of Law can go that length.” 

When he came to Kingstown with me in the following April 
Ireland was in a very serious state. The Barbarilla murder had 
only just taken place, whilst the following month brought the 
terrible Phoenix Park murders. W.H. Smith was most anxious to 
see with his own eyes as much as he could, and also to meet and 
converse with as many men as possible who knew the country. 
He was painfully impressed with his visit to Barbarilla. The 
murder was then so recent that the pieces of glass broken in the 
window of the carriage by the fatal shot could be easily seen at the 
spot in the avenue where the poor lady was murdered. No one 
on the road or at the Lodge gate would answer a single question 
even as to the neighbourhood in which the murder took place. 
Mr. Barlow Smythe, whose life was aimed at (for there was no 
feeling against the unfortunate lady, who was his sister-in-law) has 
since died. He was greatly broken by the catastrophe. 

In the letter of April 6, 1882, printed at page 58 of the second 
volume of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s work, mentioning the names of 
some of those W. H. Smith met during his visit, there is a 
slight misprint. “Mr. Lefarrin” should be “ Mr. Le Fanu,” one of 
the Commissioners of the Board of Works—a very able and inte- 
resting man, who has recently written his charming Seventy Yeurs 
of Irish Life*—which is quite one of the most successful works of 
the season. The Mr. Atkinson referred to in the same letter sub- 
sequently became the Right Honourable John Atkinson, and was 

* Seventy Years of Irish Life, being Anecdotes and Reminiscences. By W 
Rk. Le Fanu. 1 vol. Published by Edward Arnold, 
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the late Attorney-General for Ireland. Sir Ralph Cusack, the 
Chairman of the Midland Railway, arranged his trip to the West, 
and, being one of the shrewdest men in Ireland, was able to give 
him much valuable information. The Right Honourable M. 
Longfield was always regarded as a high authority on all questions 
affecting land legislation in Ireland. His Memorandum, printed 
at the end of the second volume, is very interesting. The Purchase 
Act of 1885 went beyond his suggestions, as under its provisions 
the tenant could become the proprietor by paying instalments 
smaller than his previous gales of rent. W.H. Smith was greatly 
impressed with the suggestion contained in the last paragraph of 
the Memorandum. Part of it may be quoted :— 

‘*The tenant should be encouraged to anticipate his payments. His estate may 
be made a savings bank for him by permitting him to pay in advance the last 
gale then remaining unpaid for the annuity, with an allowance of discount for 
the intervening period. Thus, if the tenant paying an annuity of £5 should, at 
the end of the first year, wish to redeem the last year’s gale of the annuity, he 
may redeem that sum of £5 by a present payment of £1 11s., the residue, £3 9s., 
being allowed for discount. If this appeared to be too remote a return for his 
money, he should be allowed a ratable abatement of the annuity according to 
the number of years unexpired.” 

W. H. Smith thought it so desirable that the tenant under a system 
of Land Purchase should be encouraged to anticipate his payments, 
that he strongly advised that this should be placed clearly before 
the tenant in the Purchase Act of 1885, and it was at his instance 
that the schedule to the Act was prepared and inserted. 

The platform has become a great agency for appealing to and 
influencing public opinion. Mr. Jephson in The Platform points 
out that “the platform is the feature of our political constitution, 
which distinguishes us alike from all the forms of government that 
the wit of man has contrived in the past and that the civilized 
States of Europe have attained in the present. It has taken its 
place among the most vital, active, and powerful of the governing 
forces of the constitution.” All prominent politicians have to take 
part in this work, which is to some very laborious and irksome. 
W. H. Smith did not hesitate to share this labour, and Sir Herbert 
Maxwell shows how frequently he took part in addressing public 
audiences. It has been pointed out in Mr. Saunders’ New 
Purliament 1880, that at the General Election of that year Mr. 
Gladstone made no fewer than fifteen great speeches, Lord 
Hartington twenty-four, Mr. Bright six, W. H. Smith six, Sir 
Stafford Northcote six, and Sir William Harcourt six ; so that it is 
manifest W. H. Smith did not shrink from his fair share of the work. 
He attended an immense meeting, held in Dublin in January,1884, 
where the proceedings were very lively and enthusiastic. He 
received a most cordial reception, and was well heard > great 
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Hall in which he spoke, although it would have tried the voice and 
powers of many orators. 

The public do not show any desire to have this particular form 
of political work diminished. The Press plays an important part 
in the education and development of public opinion, but the people 
cordially appreciate the platform, and as long as our leading nen 
are prepared to face great audiences and expound their views, so 
long will the agency be popular and effective. It assists political 
education, it makes public men personally known to the people, and 
it furnishes topics and arguments to those present, which they can 
utilize in their homes and clubs. W. H. Smith well understood 
all this, and although he did not personally care for “ stumping,” he 
worked at it loyally and encouraged his colleagues to do the same. 
He recognised its advantages, which are great, though open to 
abuse. Mr. Jephson, in the work already referred to, says “ that all 
the discussion which has been rendered possible by the acquisition 
of the right of free speech, affords a process of sifting and seek- 
ing for the truer, better things, and is therefore beneficial. It 
is only so that truth can ever be assured, only so that foolish 
courses can be discovered and rejected, wise ones ascertained and 
followed.” 

Although W. H. Sinith never put himself forward in any way, 
and although the quotations from his private letters given by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell show how little desirous he was of advancement, 
it is manifest from a glance at the newspapers of the day that he 
was universally designated by public opinion for high Cabinet oftice 
in the Government which Lord Salisbury formed in June, 1885. All 
his colleagues desired the advantage of his co-operation, for they all 
knew that he was ever ready to give to each the benefit of his 
sagacity and experience. He was fortunate in the offices which he 
held. His business training, his financial ability, his method in 
work, his orderly and disciplined mind admirably qualified him for 
etticiency at the Treasury. He was also happy in his colleagues at 
the Treasury. When he was Financial Secretary, Sir Stafford 
Northcote was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and when he was First 
Lord, Mr. Goschen was Chancellor of the Exchequer. His relations 
with both Sir Stafford Northcote and Mr. Goschen were always 
marked by much cordiality, and he respected them, and they re- 
spected him. He knew when to spend and when to save. He 
thoroughly understood what economy the State had a right to insist 
on, and what standard of duty and of work the State had a right to 
demand from its servants. It was his lot also to preside at different 
times over the two great spending departments of the Navy and 
the Army. His fine business capacity told in both. He never was 
tlurried, and always brought his calm, evenly-balanced mind to 
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consider, and decide, in the great questions of naval and military 
administration and expenditure, which came before him. 

Sir Herbert Maxwell has given no praise that was not his due for 
the acceptance of the office of Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
in January, 1886. It is very difficult to be quite sure that anyone 
will score a success in that difficult and anxious position. It has 
been “ the grave of many reputations,” and has shattered the health 
of many of those who have accepted it. Mr. Balfour is the only 
man for many a year who has made or increased a reputation there. 
But W. H. Smith would have brought to the office many qualities, 
which strengthen the belief that he would have been a wise and 
capable Chief Secretary. The powers that he subsequently showed 
as leader of the House of Commons—his tact, his patience, his 
firmness, the way that he won and commanded respect and con- 
tidence—all lead to the conviction that he would have succeeded 
in the arduous Irish office. During his very short tenure of that 
post, his great knowledge of men, and the rare gift that he had of 
gauging their characters, showed itself conspicuously. He met 
almost all the leading Irish officials, and he never forgot the singu- 
larly accurate estimate which he had then formed of their powers 
and qualifications. 

He always felt an interest in Ireland, which would have assisted 
him greatly in his task, as the Irish value sympathy, while they 
dislike airs of condescension or superiority. He desired to see the 
industrial resources of the country developed, and her harbours 
and railways improved. He realized all the advantages of State- 
aided purchase, and though he did not speak in the House of 
Commons on the Land Purchase Act of 1885, he, as already men- 
tioned, recommended the addition of the schedule, which is in the 
statute. He did not believe in any fancy theories, however, and in 
a letter of September 3rd, 1883, written from St. Petersburg, he 
said: “I do not believe in the profitable reclamation of land in 
Ireland, or that it will be possible to resettle even half-a-dozen 
families under such a scheme as this under conditions which will 
be economically sound, but I should be glad to see the impossi- 
bility demonstrated.” In the same letter he added: “An old 
resident here told me yesterday Mr. Gladstone was popular in 
Russia because they could do what they liked, and they could so 
easily frighten him.” 

The Queen’s Speech at the opening of the Parliament of January, 
1886, gave a clear and unequivocal statement of Unionist convic- 
tions: “I have seen with deep sorrow the renewal, since I last 
addressed you, of the attempt to excite the people of Ireland to 
hostility against the Legislative Union between that country and 
Great Britain. I am resolutely opposed to any disturbance of that 
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fundamental law, and in resisting it I am convinced that I shall be 
heartily supported by my Parliament and my people.” There 
could be no more distinct pronouncement, no more resolute 
challenge to those who held contrary views to come forward and 
avow them. But the challenge was not accepted, and it was in 
special reference to this paragraph that Mr. Gladstone avowed his 
intention to keep his own counsel and reserve his own freedom, 
and advised others, “as an old Parliamentary hand,” to do the 
same. 

Had W. H. Smith’s life been spared he would have taken an 
active part for the Union in the great struggle now going on, and 
his sober, manly sense, and the earnestness of his convictions on 
the subject would have had great weight in the country. He was 
not at all a sanguine man, and often took depressed views of things; 
but those who knew him must be satisfied that he never contem- 
plated the possibility of the success of the Home Rule policy. He 
had too much confidence in the good sense of his fellow-country- 
men. He often took, however, depressed views of the future of 
public life. On the 5th of February, 1886, after his return from 
Ireland, he wrote : “ Nothing new, my dear Ashbourne, nothing but 
darkness, and chill, and fear of something to come.—Ever yours, 
W.H.S.” The darkness and chill may have been suggested by the 
weather of that season, which was not inspiriting. This gloomy 
tendency again appears in the conversation mentioned by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell as having occurred in 1889 in reference to his 
son going into Parliament: “England is going to be governed by 
three classes of men—by roughs, by men of business, and by those 
aristocrats who have heads on their shoulders and can use them.” 
But notwithstanding this occasional depression he never dreamed 
of not loyally and courageously doing his duty, and was always 
ready to cheer and encourage his colleagues to be active and 
energetic. 

His speech at the Merchant Taylors’ Hall in April, 1889, on the 
occasion of the banquet given in his honour by leading business men 
connected with the City, shows the estimate W. H. Smith had 
formed of himself and of the public position to which he had 
attained. It is manly, simple, and touching :— 

‘Tt is one of the mysteries of my life—one of those things which I have been 
unable to solve for myself—how it is that, having proceeded from among you, 
being one of you, a man of business, I have now come to be placed in a position 
of great responsibility, and perhaps of authority. God knows, I did not seek that 
position for myself. I have never sought office or honour, but I have never felt 
myself at liberty to decline to undertake a duty which has been imposed upon me. 
When I come to consider what it is that I am called upon to do I may well becon- 
scious of inability to discharge fitly the task imposed upon me. I find myself 


placed in the position of leader of the first Legislative Assembly in the world, of 
that which has been, so to speak, the cradle of the liberties of this country. I say 
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most feelingly that if at times there has been weariness . . . . the apprecia- 
tion of one’s fellow-citizens, the sense that they desire to do honour to one who 
had no expectation of receiving it, the sense that the verdict of his fellow-citizens is 
that he has deserved well of his country —all this is a reward amply sutficient to 
cover all the sacrifices, all the sorrows, all the difficulties through which he has 
passed.” 

The man that could say these words sincerely from his heart was 
sure to command and wield influence. They are the words of a very 
true, upright, honest Englishman, and the conviction of his truth, 
uprightness, and honesty was what enabled him to lead the House 
of Commons with such success. They also won for him the 
enduring respect and affection of all who were closely associated 
with him. We all regarded him as a friend, and as a friend who 
could always be relied on. Frank and quiet in manner, without 
any form of vanity or assumption, he was a man of much dignity 
of character. He was also a man of much quiet, calm, moral 
courage. If he thought a thing was right he would say it. If he 
thought a thing was wrong he never concealed his opinion. In 
council he expressed his views clearly and firmly; when he was 
asked his opinion, he gave it, deeming it right not to shape it 
according to the views and wishes of others, but to say plainly and 
straightly what in his opinion was right and expedient. 

It is very difficult to say what are the precise qualities which will 
insure success in the great position of Leader of the House of 
Commons. Untila man is tried in the furnace of experience one can 
only guess, speculate, or hope that he will do well. Great ability 
is not enough. Great eloquence may not suffice. Keen de- 
bating power alone will not avail. There must, of course, be 
ability and adequate power of speech and debate, but a successful 
leader of the House of Commons must also thoroughly under- 
stand the House of Commons—its moods and methods, its 
standards of taste, its emotions, and its prejudices. He must be 
always able to restrain his temper, even under great provocation, and 
always be able to show a mixture (rather difficult) of patience, 
courage, and tact. No one man can be selected as the type of the 
successful leader. Since 1870 there have been many leaders, 
varying greatly in their qualifications—Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli, 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Lord Randolph 
Churchill, W. H. Smith, and Mr. Balfour. There could not be a 
list showing greater diversities—“ from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe.” They differed in age, talents, position, education, and 
popularity, but still, without making any comparisons, they were 
all equal to their task. When the history of the leaders of the 
House of Commons comes to be written, the name of W. H. Smith 
will be given no unhonoured place, and it will be admitted that he 
managed its business and administered its affairs with success and 
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tact, with fairness, and with firmness. Coleridge has said that 
“ wisdom is common-sense in an uncommon degree,” and W. H. 
Smith was richly endowed with such wisdom, and was thus 
enabled to worthily fill the great offices which from time to time 
he held. He thought little of 
* All the busy pageantry 
That wise men scorn, and fools adore.” 
He thought much of duty, and of his responsibility to his country. 
He knew his health was broken. He recognized the sympathy of 
his colleagues, and their wishes that he should try to rest and 
spare himself. But he clung with pathetic tenacity—with English 
doggedness—to the performance of his work. He died at his post 
—mourned by his family, regretted by his colleagues and friends 
and respected by all. 
ASHBOURNE. 
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THE debates on the Employers’ Liability Bill have shown that both 
Parties are agreed on the principle that the individual workman 
must be insured against the risks of his calling by a contribution 
which will ultimately come out of the pockets of the consumers. 
If, however, it is reasonable and just that individuals should be 
protected against the risks of their calling, by a tax on the whole 
nation of consumers—and it is claimed that the Act will “ protect” 
directly, by compelling employers to improve their plant and super- 
vise their staff more efticiently—surely it is equally just and reason- 
able that the Empire should be protected as a whole against the 
far greater suffering and calamity in which everyone would be 
involved by an unsuccessful war. Stated in this abstract form, few 
probably will object to this proposition; but, if the attempt were 
made to apply it practically, a storm of opposition would be raised. 
We should be told that war is an anachronism—a disgrace to the 
principles of nineteenth-century humanitarianism—that we pay 
sufficient taxes for defence already; that the proposal is only the 
thin end of Protectionism, etc., ete., ad nauseam. Our first object 
must therefore be to show that in the existing state of national 
evolution, war, or a succession of wars, is an absolutely inevitable 
consequence of the struggle for existence. Nations live on trade, 
and when their numbers begin to press on their means of subsist- 
ence, conflict must ensue, and the weakest goes to the wall. Viewed 
in the mass, the human race exhibits two planes of cleavage—one 
vertical and the other horizontal. The vertical plane divides 
nations from one another; the horizontal separates the different 
layers of society, as in rock structures. The former is usually the 
best defined, and in both rupture takes place along the line of 
least resistance. The Socialists and Radicals, having discovered 
that the nation presses too closely on its means of subsistence, are 
accumulating pressure in the hope of rending the social strata 
asunder; but the result will be different from what they anticipate, 
for the strata cohere more intimately than is imagined, and, when 
the pressure has increased sufficiently, the mass will fall apart along 
the vertical plane of cleavage. And for these reasons: The attack 
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on the upper-classes destroys credit and drives away capital. The 
pressure on the means of existence is thereby intensified. But the 
process cannot go on indefinitely, for all capital is not capable of 
transference, and, the conditions being everywhere almost equally 
unfavourable, Capital will be compelled to find employment within 
its own nation by endeavouring to secure more favourable conditions 
for its own flag. 

At first its efforts will be confined to protective tariffs, reasonable 
enough as an expedient for fostering infant industries, but, once 
the infant industries have developed into manhood, about as wise 
as sitting on the safety-valve to prevent an engine making steam. 
This is what is happening throughout the continent of Europe at 
the present time, and only the equilibrium of armed forces, held in 
by Governments that play the part of the boiler shell, has prevented 
a rupture. But the weakest boiler, to continue the metaphor, is 
France, and for her the line of least resistance lies through England. 
In strong monarchical Governments, held together by dynastic ties, 
peace may be maintained long after it has ceased to be the interest 
of the stronger to preserve it. Monarchs, too, are frequently averse 
to incurring direct responsibility for bloodshed, and Capital, through 
the Press, is powerless to move them. But, in a Republic, Capital 
is all-powerful, and can work the Press for a war to any extent 
it pleases. Direct responsibility for bloodshed cannot be brought 
home to any individual member of the Government, and Capital 
takes no account of human lives. 

Contrary to the conventional view, given an adequate force, war, 
with modern weapons, is not expensive, either in lives or money, to 
the successful side. The campaign of 1870-71 cost the Germans, in 
round figures (including those who were killed and those who died 
of wounds or disease), four per cent. of the troops who actually crossed 
the frontier, and our railways exact a similar percentage from their 
employés (exclusive of clerks in offices) every ten years. The 
money sunk in their construction, to say nothing of the lives sac- 
rificed, for which no figures are available, almost exactly equals the 
cost of the maintenance of the German army since 1815, and it is 
at least open to question whether the benefits brought to Germany 
through the increased security which attracts Capital, the increased 
labour power, the education of character, and training of the body, 
which the German system confers on those who undergo it, do not 
considerably exceed the advantages we have obtained through our 
railway system. 

Is it not within the bounds of possibility that, sooner or later, 
this business view of the question may present itself to a nation 
that feels itself strong enough to count on a success ? 

I do not suppose that any such cold-blooded syndicate yet 
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exists even in France. If it did I should feel more hopeful 
for the future. Such a body of men would be hard to convince 
of the certainty of success. The real danger lies in the wide- 
spread diffusion of the idea that something must be done to pro- 
vide more favourable markets, and the indifference and hopeless 
ignorance that prevails amongst the items that go to make up the 
mass of public opinion as to the risks to be run; and this is par- 
ticularly the case where naval operations are chiefly concerned. 
A war between France and Germany would entail risk to life and 
limb for every able-bodied man between twenty and forty-five 
(between which age limits, by the way, very few capitalists or news- 
paper editors would be included), whereas, war with England would 
at most require one-tenth of the available forces—say 400,000 
men. 

I do not wish to imply that capitalists are more tainted with 
original sin than other men—for this is not the case: all are 
equally indifferent to human suffering in pursuit of their special 
fads, and when they have not to witness it. The travelling 
lunatics who annually brandish lighted torches in our Indian 
powder-magazine, for instance, think little of the risks our wives 
and children out there run as a consequence of their antics; and, 
nearer home, shareholders in the many deadly trades sleep none 
the less soundly for the sufferings they indirectly foster. It is, 
however, a feature of our environment which we may as well 
notice in passing. It is in the ignorance of the masses, irrespec- 
tive of social position, that the real danger lies; for this ignorance 
renders them peculiarly susceptible of direction by interested 
parties. Unfortunately, these interested parties—principal amongst 
which is the War Party—are ready to hand everywhere—especially 
in France. 

Of the constitution and doings of this War Party it is necessary 
to give a short summary. Every army and navy contains a body 
of pushing, ambitious men, eager for distinction, and bursting with 
egotism, which they mistake for national pride. In war they are 
the life and soul of an army, though they require to be kept in 
check by the “duty” soldier of the Duke of Wellington and 
Moltke type. In peace they are a standing danger, but in a 
Monarchical country like Prussia, Austria, or England, they may 
be controlled by court influence, and in England our little wars 
and the Chartered Companies afford an outlet for their energies, but 
in France neither outlets nor checks exist. Besides, in the latter 
country, the reaction after 1870 has brought them to the front in 
greatly increased numbers. They are filled with desire to bring back 
La glowre to their Eagles, and have been fed up on the Napoleonic 
legend @ la Thiers, the most dangerous of meat for unbalanced 
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intellects, as many of their best “duty” soldiers admit. These 
fire-eaters are not necessarily known to one another, but hang 
together by community of taste, and where one gives the lead 
they all follow. These men and the warlike capitalists have to 
a large extent “collared the Press” in Paris. 

It was in 1880 that it first began to dawn on them that we might 
be a profitable foe, and the Egyptian crisis was the result. How 
great our danger was at the moment the public have never realized : 
it will be enough to point out that when the French fleet steamed 
westward from Alexandria, it is alleged to have passed Gibraltar 
in the night with its lights out, and was next heard of in the 
Atlantic—where we had only six vessels, none of the first-class, 
to meet it. Whether it so passed the Straits or not, it is certain 
that we had not the power to prevent them doing so had they 
desired it. 

The French Chambers, however, refused to vote any money—the 
nation was not yet with the Anglophobes—but, had they done so— 
I will not insult the military judgment of the French leaders by 
presuming to doubt their capacity to see where the decision lay— 
not beneath the pyramids, but on the cornfields of Kent. 

Then, for some years, attention was distracted by the Boulanger 
incident and the Lebel rifle. But the Germans were before them, 
and the “ soldiers” realized that they were also behindhand in that 
most essential element of a modern army, a mobile cavalry capable 
of overthrowing its opponents by knee to knee shock, and acquir- 
ing as a consequence of their success that information of their 
enemies’ whereabouts, without which the leading of the monster 
armies of to-day is a practical impossibility. They then turned 
to Russia—and a scheme of combined action against Germany 
was devised—if not between the two responsible stafis, at any 
rate between the leaders of the War Parties, which deserved 
success. 

France found money for Russian strategic railways to be com- 
pleted in 1892, without which her monster armies could not even 
be fed, let alone manceuvred, and at the same time prepared and 
passed in 1889 an Army Bill which brought back to the colours, 
by a stroke of the pen, 600,000 war-seasoned soldiers, taught in 
the school of defeat certainly, but for that very reason, perhaps, 
of greater value to the French army than more confident vic- 
tory-trained men would have been. 

These men began to retire from the service altogether in the 
Autumn of 1892, but at that time, owing to famine, disease, and 
the unpunctuality of Russian contractors, the railways were not yet 
ready, and the plan hung fire. Desperate efforts were made in 
Russia to complete these preparations, and as a fact they were open 
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for traffic in the month of February last year. At the same 
time the whole movement of troops westward on to the frontiers 
of Germany and Austria, with the exception of one division, was 
completed. This movement had been in progress for some years, 
and had so often given occasion to the cry of “ Wolf!” that when 
at length it was actually completed and the danger was really 
imminent, it passed unnoticed in the Press. Yet it was very near, 
indeed, Gourko in his new year’s address to his officers, at Warsaw, 
showed that he for one believed war to be certain; but at the 
critical moment all the efforts of the War Party failed to stir the 
natural indolence or shake the sound common-sense, it may have 
been either, of the Tsar, and at length it dawned on the French that 
it was useless to look for any practical assistance from Russia, on 
land. The troops are too deficient in individuality for modern 
tactical requirements, the Staff too unequal in their training, and 
the whole nation brought too low by hunger and pestilence, which 
have come to stay, to bear the expenses of a protracted campaign. 

Besides, it was seen to be tolerably hopeless to work up any 
active enthusiasm in France for a war of revenge: financially there 
is nothing in it, and politically it would not be so popular a card to 
play as is thought in other countries, for it would involve risk to 
life and limb for almost the whole adult male population of the 
country. Moreover, the social democrats amongst the working-men 
would rather combine with their comrades in Germany against 
capital, and the peasants cordially loathe the idea. The better in- 
formed soldiers also are well aware that, great as has been the 
progress they have made during the past twenty years, that of 
the German Army has been relatively far greater, and the prospect 
of success appears dim indeed. They have not been misled by the 
self-depreciation so amply indulged in in the German Reichstag 
during the Military Bill discussions, but have understood all along 
that this Bill was really a life and death struggle between the Govern- 
ment and the Socialists, the aim ot the former being to strike at the 
latter by cutting off their recruiting grounds, which chiefly exist 
ainongst the weaker untrained classes who are crushed to the wall 
in the labour market by the competition of the physically and 
mentally superior product of the great Army mill. 

The only card thus left to the French War Party to play was 
the cry against England, which would unite all interests. A 
successful raid against us would bring trade to the country with 
profits to the capitalist, new markets for manufactures, colonies 
ready made to be exploited—which is the modern Frenchman's 
medieval conception of colonization—and finally it would turn the 
position of the Germans, and render the realization of “la revanche” 
ideal both easy and practicable. 
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It is also the only way to derive real assistance from the Russian 
Alliance. Money spent on ironclads in Russia, from a military 
point of view, gives a far greater immediate return for the outlay. 
To bring the Russian army up to the standard of that of either 
Austria or Germany requires not only the intelligent co-operation 
of thousands in their different grades, but the outlay of millions to 
increase, double, and otherwise improve her means of communica- 
tion. A new fortress costs as much as three ironclads; forty miles 
of railway is equivalent to a first-class cruiser, and the efficient use 
of either ship depends ultimately on the nerves of one capable 
man; for the gun crews can neither skulk nor run away as infantry 
advancing in extended order over broken ground both can and do. 
And the Russian, though deficient in that particular form of 
individual courage which makes American and British soldiers the 
toughest fighters in the world, will fight his guns well enough 
when compelled to do so. 

In saying this I do not wish to depreciate the Russian army 
unduly, but simply to call attention to the fact that the courage of 
nations varies. The Russian troops have again and again shown a 
passive endurance of punishment—at least as high as either we or 
any other race can truthfully lay claim to; but they fail in the 
passion for killing for killing’s sake, which forms the strength of 
the Anglo-Saxon race when properly employed : and under modern 
conditions, you will never get men who do not fight to kill to 
advance over many hundreds of yards of fire-swept ground. 

War is always and everywhere ultimately a calculation of proba- 
bilities. In no other act of human intercourse does chance play so 
all-important a part, and the point on which we should concen- 
trate our attention in considering its probability, is not what the 
actual value of the different factors involved is, but how they pre- 
sent themselves to our possible enemy. As we are committed by 
circumstances and inclinations to an attitude of passive defence, at 
least until the storm breaks, the decision whether to fight or not to 
tight, and the choice of objective, depends on the enemy’s estimate 
of his chances of success—not on our own. Now, the training of 
French officers has for many years been based on the Napoleonic 
legend, and it is impossible to suppose that as a body they can have 
failed to become saturated with the fundamental principle of his 
greatest offensive campaigns. On paper, and with the usual as- 
sumptions current amongst the closet strategist of the period, they 
were each and all fundamentally false; yet, with one exception— 
Moscow—they were brilliantly successful, for Waterloo belongs to 
a different category. To quote Clausewitz, the highest authority, 
his plan was simply to march for the enemy’s field army, or, failing 
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knowledge of where the latter stood, then straight for his capital, 
confident that the enemy would do his utmost to interpose, be 
beaten in battle, and that then the menace to, or, at any rate, the 
occupation of, the capital would compel his opponent to make 
terms. 

As long as the defensive force of a nation was measured by its 
organized, long service, dynastic troops, his calculation proved 
successful; but the growing tendency to oppose him with a 
“nation in arms,” which was first distinctly evident after Lobau, 
should have given him cause for caution. None the less, he 
staked his whole Empire on the throw for Moscow, and, though he 
failed, extenuating circumstances concealed the real reasons for his 
disaster. 

To men trained in this school, therefore, the problem of war 
with England presents itself in the following manner: The 
French fleet can be concentrated in peace time in crushing 
superiority to ours, either in the Atlantic or Mediterranean, the 
British proceedings at Copenhagen repeated, and each of our fleets 
crushed in detail. Not without loss, no doubt; but the balance in 
favour of the victor will evidently be greater than before the 
encounter; and since the French fleet coming clean out of its 
dockyards would possess an average superiority of at least three 
knots in speed, it is more than possible that defeat for us 1,500 
miles from adequate dock accommodation might mean extermina- 
tion. The victorious fleet now masks our ports, as we used to 
mask theirs. The channel is now open—at least, to the military 
mind it appears to be open—and from the point of view of the 
French Staff Officer, who can hardly be expected to share our con- 
fidence in our militia and volunteers, destitute of field guns, and 
condemned to a passive defensive, one week should suffice to place 
two hundred thousand men in London. 

Would the occupation of London suffice to bring us to our 
knees? We may be permitted a doubt, but can hardly blame a 
Frenchman if he takes an opposite view of the matter, and sees, as 
the immediate consequence, the surrender of the balance of our 
fleet, possibly also of our colonies, and certainly one thousand 
million as war indemnity. France possesses ample resources in 
men to equip all our ships, and the absolute supremacy of the seas 
passes into her hands. 

Now Germany is no longer self-supporting, and with the means of 
interrupting her ocean-borne trade, the dual alliance can enter ona 
“Saigner & blanc” struggle, as Bismarck called it, with every chance 
in her favour, and this is literally the only possible line on which 
lu revanche ideal can ever be attainable. This being so, the 
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question at once suggests itself—would Germany, 1.c., the Triple 
Alliance, stand by and see us crushed? The answer again depends 
on the appearance the facts present, seen through German spectacles. 
Germany realizes more correctly perhaps than we do ourselves the 
enormous latent power of resistance we possess, and was herself in 
the old days too well acquainted with the strong and weak points 
of the Napoleonic system not to detect its chances of failure. A 
life and death struggle between England and France would be her 
opportunity ; much of our transferable capital would fly to her, and 
be available for purchasing outright the flower of our commercial 
marine; with that would-go our carrying trade, and the example 
of America in the civil wars from 1862-65 enables us to appreciate 
the consequences. If events took for us a bad turn, then the whole 
German Army is ready, and even at the eleventh hour, with the 
French in full march on London, a blow could be delivered on the 
Eastern frontier which would bring France sharply to her bearings. 
Against this must be set the French calculation, whether, with 
200,000 men engaged elsewhere, she and Russia combined, are not 
capable of holding their own on their frontiers, until, by the 
transference of our fleet to their flag, the Saigner a blanc process 
can be commenced. Seeing that for some years to come the French 
alone will possess a numerical superiority over Germany, the answer 
from their point of view can hardly be doubtful. 

In the above I have indicated the plan in its broad outline, not 
complicating it with the many possibilities to favour it which may 
arise—the decoy of our fleet to the Dardanelles, civil war in Ireland, 
ete.; these corrections each can apply for himself, my only object 
being to show how the problem of invasion presents itself to the 
military and Napoleonic view in contra-distinction to the naval one, 
and to bring home to iny readers that the maintenance of peace is 
not in the hands of the latter but in those of the former. The 
plan is open to many and serious objections ; it is certainly open 
to question whether any dynastic and responsible ruler would 
entertain it for a moment; but as Moltke, in almost his last speech 
in the Reichstag, pointed out, one of the dangers in dealing with 
France is that there is no really responsible head with stake 
enough in the country to resist the pressure of parties, and, as 
pointed out above, a plan on these lines would unite all France, 
capitalists, pressmen, work-people and peasants, as no other one 
ever could. 

This being the danger, how are we to guard against it? The 
naval answer is that we must be strong enough to make the enemy’s 
coasts our frontier line, and hermetically seal up their ships in port. 
This implies a numerical superiority of at least three to two in 
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battle-ships. Even with this preponderance isolated cruisers 
would escape at first, so we should require fast cruisers and torpedo 
destroyers in the proportion of at least two to one. 

This implies an enormous increase in naval construction, and the 
doubling at least of our fleet and dockyard personnel—and where 
is the money to come from? My answer is, that if it is worth 
while to tax the consumer to provide insurance against the risks 
of the individual producer, it is doubly worth the consumer’s while 
to pay for his own insurance against risks of a far worse kind— 
risks which are inevitable as a consequence of the conditions of 
civilization under which we exist. Including cost of litigation, the 
expense of the Employers’ Liability Act cannot work out to less 
than an average of two per cent. on the wage bill of the nation, 
and this two per cent. can only act as a further handicap on our 
already over-burdened trade. Its ultimate effect can only be to 
drive our moveable capital into fields which are for the present 
less weighted by similar conditions. To raise an additional seven 
million out of the income-tax would be to further curtail the 
available wage fund of the nation, and would intensify the centri- 
fugal tendency. 

An ad valorem tax of two per cent. on cur ocean-borne com- 
merce which, according to Lord Brassey’s figures in the July 
number of The Nineteenth Century, now amounts to 1,200 million 
per annum, would give us twenty-four million a year to spend 
on our navy; and, whilst setting free fifteen million a year from 
the wage fund of the community, it would, by the increased 
security our fleet would afford to our trade, attract capital instead 
of repelling it from our shores. Protected by the fleet such an 
expenditure would suffice to create, England would then cease to 
afford the line of least resistance to the coming explosion, and 
when that event did occur we should be in the strongest possible 
position for picking up the disorganised trade of the continent 
one half of whose steam marine would almost inevitably seek pro- 
tection by bond fide transference to our flag. 

The essential feature of this plan is that the State should 
assume all liability for war risks. The Navy would then become 
a National Salvage Institution—the greater its efficiency, the less 
the risks and the greater the attraction to Capital even in time of 
peace. The nation also would thus secure the best possible 
guarantee that the Government would expend the money provided 
to the best possible advantage. But, since experience has shown 
that no Chancellor of the Exchequer can be trusted not to divert 
money for the purpose of catching votes, far greater additional 
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by all parties that the national defences form no Party question ; 
and this would be secured by definitely vesting the proceeds of 
this tax in the Board for Imperial Defence, strengthened and 
increased by representative members elected by the Chambers of 
Commerce in the great ports and all Colonies. The Board would 
of course have no voice in the declaration of peace or war, but 
would merely be responsible for the necessary security of our 
ocean trade in the event of hostilities. 

In this way, too, we should arrive at a practical solution of Im- 
perial Federation. There is only one interest essentially common 
to all parts of the Empire,—viz., uninterrupted trade communica- 
tion under all circumstances; and this would be secured amply 
by such a fleet as could be maintained for £24,000,000 annually. 
This plan would also be exempt from the taxation without repre- 
sentation difficulty, which everywhere else besets us, for election 
by the Chambers of Commerce would secure the representation 
of the very classes most immediately affected by the proposed 
tax. 

Not being a fanatical Cobdenite, I decline to believe that a two 
per cent. duty would be found to appreciably affect the selling 
price of ordinary necessaries of life. Two per cent. on corn at 
twenty-five shillings a quarter is sixpence; yet the price of corn 
may fluctuate twenty per cent. without any noticeable effect on our 
bakers’ bills. The fourpence a ton duty on coal in London ex- 
ceeded two per cent. on the selling price of the lower qualities, 
yet, since the removal of those duties, I am not aware that the 
poor during the winter months have been able to enjoy the luxury 
of a good warm fire at a cheaper rate. 

At any rate, nine-tenths of the manufacturers in England 
voluntarily bear far heavier burdens out of sheer sloth and 
indolence. Seven-tenths of all the steam boilers in the country 
are burning from ten to fifteen per cent. more coal than is requisite 
to develop the power required, and our towns are disfigured and 
their atmosphere poisoned, not because the problem of smoke- 
consumption is too difficult or expensive, but because their owners 
are too indolent to investigate the laws of combustion, finding it 
simpler to impose the extra cost for fuel on the consumer ; and 
this extra cost comes to at least £10,000,000 a year in the aggre- 
gate. 

To sum up the argument: If it is worth while for the nation to 
pay for the not inevitable risks of the individual workman’s calling, 
it is still more worth our while to pay for the inevitable risks 
attending our national existence. The cost of the Employers’ 
Liability Act tends to drive capital out of the country. The cost 
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of the insurance I propose not only keeps it in the country, but 
tends to attract it by the increased value of the security offered. 
The expense involved to the consumer is too infinitesimal to be 
appreciated, but would lead the manufacturer to increased economy 
of production in order to maintain his rate of profit. Finally, by 
vesting the money raised by the proposed two per cent. duty in a 
Board of Imperial Defence, Imperial Federation would come into 
existence ipso facto, and the Empire would stand united in the 
event of war. 
F. N. Mavupe, 
Capt. (late R.E.). 
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Towarps mid-September I found myself in the Upper Alps, at the 
top of the Saint Gothard gorges. The weather had been for some 
time as cold as January in England. Though snow fell on the peaks 
around the air was clear, but the heavy dew on the hillsides made 
walking a wet and slippery affair. The sun rose late, set early, and 
allowed no time for the dew to dry off. Alone, of all field-flowers, 
the Alpine crocus bravely withstood the cold. I thought of tarrying 
some time to enjoy the bracing air and the effects—new to me—of 
the glittering snow on high mountains, when a change of wind 
caused me to be suddenly acquainted with the bad weather of that 
part of Switzerland: drizzle, sleet, snow and slush, and as bitter a 
cold as ever I felt. No prospect was to be enjoyed from any win- 
dow. Guests no longer arrived at the hotel, which, being built for 
summer purposes, was unprovided with fireplaces. The hotel-keeper 
thought it was too early in the season to light the big dining-room 
stove around which his family gathered in winter. The most that 
could be offered by a civil landlady was a foot-warmer filled with 
hot water. On the strength of her assurance that the weather was 
about to clear up I spent several more dreary days in the upper 
Reussthal, trying, whenever it was possible to venture out-of-doors, 
to extend my acquaintance with the interesting Swiss peasants. 
The neighbouring village had a large floating population of 
Italian navvies, Swiss militiamen, and an engineers’ corps, all housed 
in huts. Their camp was like a mountain Aldershot. The Volun- 
teers were to stay for another month for Alpine defence manceuvres, 
which kept them busy from dawn till dusk. The other corps and 
the navvies were at work, fortifying the gorges and cutting roads 
through cloud-capped crags from fort to fort. The sound of 
the dynamite used in blasting was constantly repeated by the 
echoes. I never saw more splendidly handsome human beings 
than those forming the gangs of navvies ; they were from the Val- 
dieri, a place off the track of northern tourists, who in the much- 
run-upon parts of Italy are gradually effacing the most distinc- 
tive Italian traits. These men had all a family or tribal likeness. 
They were tall, and strongly-built, with regular, well-modelled 
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features, long black eyes, strong brows, and hair that inclined to 
curl. Poverty had not robbed their bodies of stamina, and to judge 
from their countenances, which were calm and sculptural, it had not 
agitated their minds. These peasants come to work in Switzerland 
in summer, and go home for the vintage towards the end of Septem- 
ber; but this year they were given special inducements to stay, the 
French Government having complained that military works in the 
Saint Gothard were too often left in suspense, and that if they were 
not soon completed there might be a danger of Italian troops steal- 
ing a march to form a junction with the Germans. The military 
works are of prodigious strength. A few companies could, aided by 
them, stop a great army. Each turn of the road presents a Gibral- 
tar. Other defensive works, which M. de Freycinet often visited 
incognito, are going forward on the Simplon, Saint Bernard, and 
the passes into Italy east of the St. Gothard. The Swiss excel as 
engineers, and adapt means so well to ends as to be the least waste- 
ful people in Europe of public money. They are now barring and 
bolting their doors so well as to make their frontier positions all 
but impregnable. A means of defence in the zigzags of the passes 
are ponderous iron doors opened and closed by machinery. These 
doors are defended from above by loopholed galleries cut in the 
rock and by other positions so situated that it would be impossible 
to bring artillery to play on them from a long range. Unless the 
defenders were asleep, it could not get to a short range. 

The Valteline peasants whom I had seen, and what had been said 
to me about the military works, aroused my curiosity to visit Italy. 
I was kept in an Alpine village the morning on which I had 
intended to set out, waiting for a remittance until after the coach 
carrying the mails had left. No hotel omnibus, I was told, was 
plying, and an extortionate price was asked for a trap. Having 
fortunately sent on the luggage the day before by post to Goesche- 
nen, it was possible to catch the early express to Italy by walking 
to that station. So, weighted with a rug and handbag only, I 
started off. The mud was deep. A Scotch mist that soon gave way 
to sleet and driving rain hid the land. But fortune favours the 
brave. The road down the gorge, which was reached in due time, 
was hard, and the thick veil of mist and drizzle lifted there. A 
frowning landscape that under no circumstances could smile 
revealed itself. Blue sky came out, until a cloud driven by a north 
wind was encountered lower down. The stern and savage grandeur of 
the mountainous chasm became oppressive. The forces of Nature 
seemed chaotic, cruel, and irrepressible. Torrents tumbled down 
the sides of stoney alps, the sides of which frost and avalanches had 
macadamized. Wherever vegetation had conquered the rock, pine- 
forests clambering to far-up peaks were to the eye as so much moss. 
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The swollen and turgid Gothard Reuss roared and leaped in rapids 
and swirling cascades. At the sharp turn of a gorge, a blast laden 
with snow obliged me to give up taking mental notes, and to 
think only of how to keep my feet. If this wind had come straight 
from the North Pole it could not have been more bitter. The snow 
it drove did not fall in feathery flakes, but in icy particles, and made 
the face on which it fell tingle as if beaten with whipcord. A 
shelter from avalanches in masonry, which propped up the over- 
hanging side of the mountain, was gladly entered. As I stood in 
it, fearing I must give up all hope of catching the next Milan 
express, a coach coming from the Furka Pass overtook and picked 
me up. The coach started off at an alarming pace. We tore down 
the zigzags of the pass: and that the horses kept their feet seemed 
miraculous. But there is nothing more uncommon than accidents 
to Swiss coaches, which run with the mails up and down the high 
Alps in all weathers. The safe plan adopted by the drivers is 
not to “drive,” they leaving the sure-footed horses to themselves. 
They go at full speed along the edge of precipices when they are 
shrouded in mist, and still manage to keep on the safe track. As 
we spun over the Devil’s Bridge the storm fell a bit, and the gorge 
reminded me of Gustave Doré’s engravings of the entrance to Dante’s 
Inferno, which must have been suggested to him when he was re- 
turning from the fields on which the Franco-Sardinian armies 
defeated the Austrians in 1859. 

If there was no smile anywhere on Nature’s face, a grotesque 


‘element came in to mar it. The biggest hoarding in the world 


took hold on the eye near this point. It covered over a jutting crag 
and gave an object-lesson to show the whitening virtues of some 
Sapola toilette soap which had cleansed in a single wash one side of 
the face of a chimneysweep. The unwashed side remained coal- 
black. Hoardings and such like advertisements are becoming one 
of the eyesores of the world. These disfigurements stare one in 
the face on the clifis that overhang the Norwegian fiords. They 
start up beside the great waterfalls everywhere. The trunks of the 
platane trees which shade the long high-road from Milan to Monza 
are corkscrewed round with long bills declaring that no soap on 
the face of the globe is equal to Sapola soap. Is it not time for the 
purchasing world to form a league for the prevention of advertise- 
ments that disfigure natural beauties? If manufacturers have a 
right to advertise in this manner, the public surely have an equal 
right not to buy the wares of those who are guilty of such vandalism, 
and to combine against them. 

We at last reached Goeschenen, the central station in a system 
of tunnels which, had we not long since ceased to marvel at the 
works of modern engineering, should be classed as the greatest 
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triumph of human skill, overtopping all the other wonders of the 
world. The bell rang. In a few moments we were running down 
the long tunnel, through which the canton of the Ticino is entered 
from Uri. I dwelt, in setting out, on the weather, so as the better 
to convey an idea of the delightful impression experienced of sun- 
shine and balmy air. As the train cleared the long tunnel, one felt 
as if in another world. Indeed, it was like dropping from the North 
Cape to a sub-tropical climate, and in less than twenty minutes. 
The tunnel slanting down towards Italy, Airolo is below the 
Goeschenen level, and sheltered from snow-clouds by the upper 
alps of Uri and the Grisons. A sky of cobalt-blue, here and there 
flecked with a white cloud, and the brightest weather gladdened 
the landscape, which was still alpine, but in lighter tints than on 
the Swiss watershed. Gentian and other wild-flowers, which had 
disappeared at the first nip of frost on the other side of the tunnel, 
were in full blaze, and grew in broad patches. The Ticino river, 
not less strong-flowing than the Gothard Reuss, tumbled down 
deep precipices. We spun down loop tunnels. As we issued from 
them, mountain-sides took a joyous character. Wooden chalets 
disappeared as soon as the edible-chestnut zone was reached to 
make way for stone-built ones with roofs of wavy tiles and painted 
walls. 

The loop tunnels down which the train gyrated are an evolution 
of the zigzag mountain road, but inside instead of outside the 
rock, with the angles rounded off. When glimpses are afforded of 
the outer world, the effects are surprising. These tunnels were 
made at a sacrifice of thousands of Italians lives. Switzers are 
good mowers and mountain-climbers, but bad delvers and quarry- 
men. All the scooping out of the St. Gothard rocks was done 
by Italians. They slept in crowded huts, and, being unused to 
damp and darkness, were an easy prey to consumption. As the 
Ticino widened out and flowed over a more level bed, the river 
and its banks took a character of seductive sweetness. We had 
entered a country of clear, laughing waters, of light-hearted pea- 
santry, of bright colour and of beneficent warmth. Lizards ran up 
old walls. Had there been snakes about they would have come 
out of holes to bask in the sun. 

Bellinzona used to be the pearl of the Ticino. It is fast. becom- 
ing a Smokeville Junction and a centre of international commerce. 
The branch line now going to Locarno will soon encircle the west 
shore of Lake Maggiore, as another branch girdles the east side to 
Sesto-Calende. Locarno looks forward to being an inland Liver- 
pool, not dreaming what a change for the worse such a development 
must be. It begins to be Swiss already in the number and bigness 
of its hotels and pensions. They are mostly on the model of the 
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grand hotels of Lucerne. The language, manners, architecture, and 
general local features are strongly Italian. All the lake-side places 
of Maggiore are seen from the water, not only bright and cheerful, 
but some of them so polychrome in their brightness as to seem to 
flame like snapdragon ina punch-bowl. On landing they will, how- 
ever, be found gloomy, unless just on the quays. This is in a 
measure due to the squat, massive arcades, extending far back from 
the roadways, being in deep shadow, and at all hours they are 
cavernous. In the narrow back streets they are positively depress- 
ing to the stranger. But they afford coolness and shelter from the 
sunshine to the natives, and are saved for the purposes of eating 
and sleeping, a common habitation for the busy and the idle of the 
town. Small trades are carried on and handicrafts exercised in 
these arcades in front of the shops. No poor person stays at home 
to work. There are open-air cooking stoves, at which food can be 
bought cheaper ready to eat than it could be prepared by house- 
wives, if such a term is applicable to women who have hardly any 
housework to do. A better sort of food, and very cheap, can be 
bought to take away, at the trattorie, from which the smell of 
roasted chestnuts and fried fish is constantly rising in the air. 

In seeking for an inviting albergo, I fell upon the Hotel du Lac, 
which stands detached between the main street and the lake, and 
faces a shady mall. It used until recently to be one of the best 
places at which to put up in the town. I was shown up stone 
stairs to a spacious bedroom, lofty, clean, but whitewashed merely, 
and scantily furnished. In a cold climate the flagged floors would 
have made one shiver, but in a sunny one it gave a pleasant 
suggestion of coolness. The muslin curtains and mosquito net were 
immaculate. Windows afforded a glorious view due south and on 
the lake. One of them opened on a wide terrace. The iandlady, a 
simple-mannered, nice Swissess, took pity on my solitude, and came 
out of friendliness to chat with me. She was suffering acutely from 
home-sickness, and found all that struck me as delightful, depress- 
ing. The monotony of the long summer, which lasted nearly all 
the year round, of the loud talking and demonstrative manners of 
the people, of the tawdry, gaudy dress of the women, made her long 
for the green hills behind Lucerne from which she came. 

“What were the amusements of the place?” I asked. The 
theatre was closed, but there was a puppet-show in the large booth 
on the Mall. It was very lively. To it I accordingly went after 
dinner. An outside crowd was close to the canvas forming the booth, 
and policemen watching to see that slits were not cut by those who 
might want to see as well as to hear. A flautist and a violinist 
were playing an overture. The booth was well filled. A space 
was roped off for the aristocracy of the neighbourhood, and also 
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well filled. The showman was one Zametti, who has a name in his 
profession as a successful caterer to public amusement, and writes 
his own plays. His wife dresses the puppets of fantucci, and she 
and the youthful Zametti recited the parts that required feminine 
and childish voices. Punch and Judy farces are rudimentary com- 
pared to Zametti’s entertainments. One of his comedies was an 
Italian version of “Love Laughs at Locksmiths.” The Panama 
Krach furnished a subject for a satire in a prologue and three acts. 
More knowledge of Paris than could have been expected was shown. 
I marvelled at the talent, of which proof was given in the manipu- 
lating, marshalling, and giving dramatic relief to a large “ company ” 
of puppets representing the de Lesseps family. Queen Isabella 
appeared as the defender of 16,000 Spanish widows, who had 
been induced by her example, and the fact that she stood god- 
mother for a little de Lesseps, to invest their money in Panama. 
An innovation was a wooden-horses merry-go-round, on which the 
great Frenchman and his young people took riding exercise. 
Artonio (Arton), their Excellencies the Prime Minister and 
Minister of Justice, a corrupt Procurator, a slippery Judge, and a 
cook, a sweep, a porter, and other victims of misplaced confidence 
were brought in. The puppet-play that went home most to the 
audience was the swindles of an emigration agent. The moral was: 
Look sharp before biting at hooks thrown out by emigration agents; 
if you do not, Heaven help you, for men will only deride you. 

I should have gladly tarried at Locarno, but was bound by a 
circular ticket to move on rapidly, and arranged to go by a lake 
steamer to Pallanza. No luggage was allowed on board until 
Italian revenue officers had arrived. They were smartly dressed, in 
black uniforms faced with buttercup-yellow, one of the many sur- 
vivals of the reigns of three Spanish Philips over Lombardy as Dukes 
of Milan. These officials were gentle towards the ladies, but mi- 
nutely searched the luggage and the persons of tourists of their own 
sex for cigars and matches. A Switzer, who looked on, said that 
Italy, now doing hardly any regular foreign business, would be 
ruined if it were not for the smuggling trade, which search-lights 
on the lake and revenue guards on the mountains fail to prevent. 

A shoal of tourists of all nations went on board La Regina 
Margherita. The use they made of guide-books showed them to 
be new to the country. A crowd so diverse in origin would, fifty or 
sixty years ago, have presented national types of striking variety. 
As it was, they were only to be distinguished by shades and by the 
tongues they spoke best. 

The samples of humanity on the first and second class decks 
could be studied just as well at the Métropole in London, or the 
Continental in Paris, as on an Italian steamer. I therefore de- 
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scended to the steerage part, which was filled with country folks 
and fishers taking fruits and lake-trout to markets. The contents 
of their baskets formed splendid still-life pictures. Strong reds and 
oranges of pumpkins and tomatoes gave value to the pearly bloom 
on purple grapes. The babble, gesticulation, repartee, and high 
spirits showed those contadini were having a good time, and were 
indifferent to the smells and hot-air that came from the adjacent 
engine. 

No rough wind visits Pallanza. But the mildness of its climate is 
not relaxing. One loafs about without becoming weary of doing 
nothing. The best way to loaf in the sun is in an oar-boat with an 
awning to temper the heat. One thus escapes from dust and 
smells, and can inhale the scents wafted from orange-groves on the 
mainland or the islands, at which the steamer daily lands shoals 
of tourists who come down the St. Gothard to “ do” the lakes with- 
out stopping to sleep anywhere along them. Count Borromeo, the 
direct descendant of a 14th century Milanese fencing-master, and 
the collateral descendant of a sainted Cardinal, must derive now as 
great an income from sightseers wanting to go over Isola Bella 
as Lord Warwick does from opening the state rooms of his castle 
to everyone who cares to pay a fee for being allowed to visit 
them. 

The Queen of Italy was being rowed about in a barge when 
I was paddling round the islands. She is of a sweet countenance, 
has good features, le sowrire gras of the Italian, but a German 
physique and complexion easily reddened by the sun. Since 
the Passinonte attempt to shoot the King when she and he were 
driving together at Naples, her nervous system is not what 
it was, and she has become as devout as any of those poor disap- 
pointed-looking women whom one sees weeping before paintings of 
the Madonna in the Italian churches. She and the King have 
fallen back a good deal on their cousinly relation. Her prestige is 
very great, the common people seeing in her a sort of incarnation 
of their Bona Dea. 

I went hither and thither in the towns on the middle Broad cf 
Maggiore, and through the most beautiful country of hills, woods, 
and waterstreams that I know—the country between Laveno and 
Varese, where Garibaldi picked up the wife whom he so soon 
dropped. Poverty and thriftlessness were apparent in villages and 
homesteads. The scarcity of token money obliged the country 
people and village shopkeepers to return to the system of swop 
and barter. This form of exchange was briskest in the morning, 
when country women went round offering eggs, fowls, and vege- 
tables for the stuffs, groceries, or other goods they wanted. There 
was a sore cry against municipal and national taxes. Pallanza, 
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a relatively-prosperous place, was said to be crushed by town rates. 
In small localities the municipality is not an ideal institution. 
There is no strong opposition to hold it to its promises, and no 
blackmailing Press to terrify its corrupt members into realizing 
that honesty is the best policy. 

I was given instances of what local rates are at Pallanza. At the 
Albergo di Milan, a small but well-kept place, on the quay, they 
come to 3,000 lire or francs a year. National taxes were, to put it 
roughly, paid on nearly everything, and the money raised by them 
was shamefully wasted by a cumbersome, ill-paid, and swarming 
civil service. As each province was brought into Italy posts were 
created to draw to the new kingdom the middle-class, whose 
struggling members have so far produced the professional agitators. 
However wretchedly civil servants lived at home, they were, on 
their small salaries merely, unable to make both ends meet—so 
inany of them had also to supply little luxuries to other men’s wives. 
The Roman Bank scandals revealed that Ministers were not above 
being tempted to job and indeed to be parties to swindles. A 
Minister was paid about £8,000 sterling a year. It ought to be 
enough in a city like Milan or Turin, but it is insufficient at Rome. 
The departments in which accounts were most cooked were those 
of War and the Navy. Fiscally speaking, North Italy and Tuscany, 
where there were industrious populations, paid for Rome, Sicily, 
and Naples, where laziness and a beggarly spirit were almost 
universal. Sops were being always given to the provinces of South 
Italy to prevent them wishing for the restoration of the old Papal 
and Bourbon rule, or misrule. Papal and Bourbon government 
were worse for the middle-classes than for the common people, 
though bad for both. All these southern provinces did for the 
commonweal was to furnish their contingents of sailors and 
soldiers to the fleet and army. The Pope’s Easter shows, in draw- 
ing rich foreigners and pilgrims, kept grist to the mill in Rome. A 
milliard of lire (£40,000,000) was spent in Naples alone in public 
works. It would be a blessing to the northern provinces if the 
southern provinces could, without weakening defensive force, drop 
away, to form federal states. Federation was more suitable to Italy 
than centralization undera Monarchy. There was but one argument 
against it, and,as Europe stood, that was an unanswerable one— 
that it would certainly increase danger from without. 

I was the guest for a few days of a Senator residing in Lombardy 
in a grand patriarchal style and bearing an illustrious name. He 
farmed five hundred acres of his estate, was up to chemical manures, 
and may be said to be running an agricultural school as inuch for 
the benefit of his tenants as for himself. Few living Italians have 
had more experience of politics and politicians, and it would be 
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rare to find anyone better able to profit by his knowledge, in recti- 
fying his views, and in giving advice to King and Ministers. Never 
wanting office, he has never been in office. He warned every suc- 
cessive Government since Minghetti proposed, twenty years ago, the 
triple alliance to Victor Emmanuel, that the success of Italian unity 
must depend on honest and economical administration: without 
that Italy could not keep to Free Trade. Attempts would be made, 
when revenue was wasted, to recoup with duties on foreign goods, 
because human selfishness made people easily accept this mode of 
raising money that was urgently required. Protection would cut 
off foreign markets for Italian agricultural produce, and then a 
state of general financial strain would be felt. Socialism would 
rear its head. There is as good a soil for it in Italy as in any Black 
Country. Look what head it is making at Lugano. Next to Paris 
and Barcelona, Lugano is the greatest Anarchist centre in Europe. 
Socialism was kept for eighteen hundred years in abeyance by the 
Church having granted a mortgage on Heaven to the working- 
classes, in return for the privations endured in this life. So long as 
they believed in the security things went smoothly enough down 
below. All the quarrelling was above, among the upper-classes. 
The millions are now sceptical as to the Church’s power to grant 
the mortgage. Having got into their heads that Government should 
be for the advantage of the greatest number, they have small re- 
spect for the vested rights of the few in a monopoly of wealth. The 
middle-class Italian agitators have been feeding them for more than 
thirty years on the stock phrases of the French Jacobins. The 
emptiness of these phrases and catch-words is now seen through. 
Maladministration for the good of the classes, which are the vehicle 
through which Government acts, is falling heavily on the masses, 
few of whom have, in hard times, a reserve of saved money to fall 
back on. In Italy peasants mostly hire the soil they till, and pay 
heavy rents. Republican France had the great luck at the Revolu- 
tion to possess the wealthiest, and the most cowardly, nobility in 
Europe. It fled en masse abroad, leaving nearly six-tenths of the 
whole territory to be confiscated. There was also a wealthy and a 
defenceless secular clergy, whose possessions were also declared 
national property. Italy had no such luck. The confiscations were 
limited to what monasteries there were, and to Crowns. Neither 
civil lists were abolished nor the domains of the exiled Sovereigns 
sold in allotments. The monasteries alone were set up to auction. 
The civil lists and domains were amalgamated. The former come 
to a total Royal income of 15,000,000 lire—the largest civil list in 
Europe, outside of Russia. Most of the land in Sicily belongs to 
absentees, whose estates are rack-rented by factors. Sicily is like 
Ireland before the three F’s legislation. The fusci is a variety of 
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the Ribbon organization. It aims at agrarian confiscation and Home 
Rule. The peculiar evils from which Sicily suffered under the 
Bourbons have died out, and others inherent to the United King- 
dom of Italy have taken their place. 

The Sicilians are not in touch, save in a few towns unimportant in 
themselves, with the rest of the Kingdom, and area mixture of Greeks 
and Arabs, cemented together by a very peculiar kind of Roman 
Catholicism. Crispi is a typical produce of the two races. It was he, 
when a mere adventurer, known only to the police of Italy, Paris, 
and London as a dangerous man, who originated the scheme of 
diverting the Garibaldians in 1860 from the neighbourhood of Rome 
by putting it into the leader’s head to undertake the expedition of 
the Thousand. There were nota thousand Sicilians outside of Mar- 
sala, Messina, and Palermo, who wanted to be Italians when Gari- 
baldi landed at Marsala. Crispi’s object was to make Sicily a step- 
ping-stone to political fortune, and he succeeded; but not to the 
degree he expected. He has now a crow to pluck with everyone in 
power, and not least with the King himself. It is a coincidence 
worth noting that, since he was turned out of office, the fasci has 
reared its head as it never did before. Another remarkable coinci- 
dence is that the organization has become more turbulent since 
the Russian squadron left Toulon. Sicily is now, relatively to the 
ltalian Government, inconveniently near Tunis. “ Did you know,” 
iny interlocutor suddenly asked me, “ that Crispi, at the time of the 
Crimean War, was expelled from Malta because the Governor 
believed he was an agent of Russia, and intriguing to make the isle 
too hot for the English? He was turned again out of that island 
in 1854. Bonaparte promised Malta, you may remember, to the 
Emperor Paul, and the title of Grand Master of the Order of St. 
John. The Emperor Nicholas may have remembered this in 
sending Crispi there.” 

A flat, rich country like Lombardy, is suitable to the development 
of steam tramways. This is fortunate for the tourist pressed for 
time and wanting to glance at Monza, Lecco, Pavia, and other 
places of interest at some distance from Milan. One can go on a 
thirty-five miles tour for two shillings. The now dead towns of 
North Italy were a fount of inspiration in the 15th or 16th century 
to Western Europe. I felt, in visiting them, as if I were at the home 
of ancestors to whom love, admiration, and reverence are due. The 
Emperor Charles V., the patron of Titian, was descended from 
the Sforza. The memorials of the Visconti and the Sforza 
families form a page of history of the deepest interest to those 
knowing how to read them. To all such they cast a vivid light on 
the rise of France during the Renaissance and of England in the 
Elizabethan time. Shakespeare drank deep at the fount of Italian 
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art, however he may have got it. The germs of all his bright 
comedies and of his most pathetic tragedy were wafted from North 
Italy to England, where they found in him a congenial soil. He takes 
nothing from Florence, Bologna, Perugia, Siena, or Rome. Naples 
merely affords him one title for a secondary character. But he 
assimilated Lombardy and Venice in a manner that appears almost 
miraculous, seeing that—so far as we know—he never visited those 
States. The clear, bright intellects and quick sensibilities revealed 
in the faces of Leonardo’s feminine faces, have their counterparts in 
Viola, Beatrice, Portia, and Juliet. 

Monza, the Royal burg, is as shabby a burg as Moncalieri, near 
Turin, which boasts of a suburban palace that was until 1864 the 
St. Germain-en-Laye of the House of Savoy. The seat of King 
Humbert, at Monza, is a building painted light butt, without archi- 
tectural pretensions, and was built when Versailles gave the tone to 
European architects. Its park is laid out in the Trianon style, and 
it furnished Marie Antoinette with the pines and poplars she 
planted in her English gardens. The trimness and fine style of 
the house are a nice change after the dirt, dinginess, and deadness 
of the town. One has fine vistas of distant Alps in walking in the 
home-park, which is green from artificial irrigation, like a Swiss 
meadow. The King was at Monza when i was there. He often 
drove into Milan to see friends at his palace. Just then discontent 
was rife at the money crisis and the strain on the finances, which 
everyone was saying was brought about by the Triple Alliance 
policy. A first-class Lombardy newspaper, which, indeed, was uni- 
versally accused of taking large bribes from the French Foreign 
Oftice, was constantly attacking the King as the mainstay of that 
policy. But what was very remarkable, while the policy was un- 
popular, everyone I spoke to on the subject said that it could not 
be helped, and that the King was not to be blamed. Ferry, and, 
since he fell, every other Prime Minister, had tried it on with Italy. 
Victor Emmanuel’s fatal illness originated in an angry conversation 
at the Quirinal with Gambetta, who went there to prepare him for 
the seizure of Tunis by France. That King denied that he owed 
France anything. He had given her Savoy and Nice, he had 
ottered to send 300,000 men early in the spring of 1870 to help the 
Emperor Napoleon if the French troops were at once withdrawn 
from Rome. Instead of meeting this offer, the Olivier Cabinet in- 
trigued with Austria to prevent the Council at the Vatican being 
dissolved as the Italian Cardinals wanted, and to secure the success 
of the Ultras in a vote favourable to the Pope’s claim to infallibility. 

Prince Bismarck, in October of the same year, offered to secure 
the retrocession of Savoy and Nice to Italy if the Italian troops 
invaded them. The whole French frontier was unguarded,and a single 
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division would have been enough to take possession of Savoy. The 
King sent for Sénard,then French Minister at Florence, and told him 
of the message he had received. He said: “France has had material 
payment for helping Italy against Austria; but all debt of gratitude 
is cleared off by Italy now refusing to help Germany against 
France.” The King pointed out that, though Tunis was more 
Italian than French, Count Corti was emphatically instructed at 
Berlin not to listen to Bismarck when he offered to stand by Italy 
if she sent an expedition there. Victor Emmanuel declared that he 
would never consent to a French occupation. It was not what 
Prince Bismarck said to Count Corti, but what Gambetta said to 
the King, a few days before the latter’s death, that stirred the 
Italian Consul in Tunis to activity. M. Ferry made a grievance of 
this, and M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire was instructed to tell General 
Cialdini that Italy, in claiming Tunis, was like a woman who 
stinted herself in underclothing to buy jewellery. Italy was often 
threatened by French Cabinets, since Victor Emmanuel’s death, with 
the restoration of temporal power. The threats were not made in 
terms, but in acts. At one time the seizure of Tunis would have 
been treated as a thing of the past if the Law of Papal Guarantees 
had been accepted by France. Gambetta, Ferry, Spuller, Duclerc, 
refused. Gambetta, as Foreign Minister, said to the Italian Am- 
bassador : “ France has only to frown at Italy to make her fall to 
pieces.” This idea has often since been expressed in words and deeds. 
How, then, could Italy help arming to the teeth and seeking for allies 
in Austria and Germany? Her great and burdensome army is 
a cruel fatality of her situation. The Pope was next described as 
“the soul of the Franco-Russian combination. He had slipped 
away from Catholic Poland and Austria to ingratiate himself with 
the Czar. It was by his advice that the Royalists furled their flag 
at the last elections. Did not a continental statesman, who certainly 
was in the confidence of the French Foreign Office, ventilate, in an 
English Review, the scheme entertained there of a Latin Confedera- 
tion, having France for its real, and the Pope for its honorary, head, 
with a broken-up Italy to revolve as satellites round both ?” 


Emity CRAWFORD. 
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Ir appears to be believed in some quarters that every area 
governed by a city or borough council, or by any “urban sanitary 
authority,” must be regarded as constituting a town. This belief 
leads to endless absurdities. According to it, there is a town called 
“ Bromsgrove (Country District),” just as if it were a Blue-book. 
There is another “ town ”—Masham—in which there is an average 
of fifty acres of land to each house. Together with Masham, three 
other “ towns ”—Holme Cultram, Ramsey, and Chatteris—with an 
aggregate population less than that of Bury St. Edmunds, cover a 
good deal more ground than the County of London. According to 
the Census of 1881, the town of Manchester declined in population 
2°8 per cent. between 1871 and 1881. According to the Census of 
1891, the town of Manchester increased in population 8 or 9 
per cent. in that identical decade 1871-81. In the Preliminary 
Report of the Census of 1891 there was a list which professed to 
compare the rate of growth of towns of different sizes. In this 
list Salford, Birkenhead, Aston Manor, Gateshead, West Hain, 
Croydon, Tottenham, Leyton, and Willesden all appeared as 
separate towns, and the additions to their population were 
reckoned as part of the growth of various classes of minor towns 
instead of as part of the growth of what the Report regards as the 
“neighbouring towns” of Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Newcastle, and London. In the case of London alone a partial 
exception is made. We do not find the sanitary area of Hackney 
wedged in between Sheffield and Bristol in the list of “ towns,” nor 
do we see “ London,” where it ought to be according to the rule 
of regarding each corporation as representing a “town,” between 
Accrington and Aberdare. But why not? If Salford and Eccles 
are towns adjoining Manchester, and West Ham is a town in the 
immediate neighbourhood of London, why are not Hackney and 
Woolwich towns near London? The only conceivable answer is 
that Hackney and Woolwich are in the County of London. To 
this it is sufficient to reply: first, that Banbury and Henley are 
both in the county of Oxford ; and, secondly, that the area which 
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is at present treated by the Registrar-General as London has been 
so treated since 1846, nine years before the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and its district, which is now the County of London, were 
created. The fact that the “London” of the Registrar-General 
and the Census is the County of London without Penge, is not the 
result of the Registrar-General having adopted, for statistical pur- 
poses, a particular local government area, but of Parliament having 
adopted (with a trifling addition), for local government purposes, 
an area already defined by the Registrar-General for statistical 
purposes. The area of the County of London without Penge is 
simply the area of “ London within the bills of mortality,” as it 
happened to exist in 1855. From 1593 down to the end of 1846, 
whenever it was seen that new districts had been added to London 
in the popular sense—the London of business and society—those 
districts were added to the London of statistics. If we wish to 
know anything useful about the growth and composition of 
English towns, we must return to the practice which prevailed for 
two hundred and fifty years in the case of London, and extend it 
to the other towns. All the reasons which caused districts such as 
Clerkenwell, the City of Westminster, Islington, Marylebone and 
St. Pancras, Deptford and Woolwich, Wandsworth and Clapham, 
to be successively included in statistical London, are equally valid 
to-day in favour of the inclusion of West Ham and Croydon. No 
one, except possibly the three town clerks, really looks upon Man- 
chester, Salford, and Eccles as three neighbouring towns, any more 
than London, Chelsea, and Hampstead. Birkenhead and Gateshead 
are separated from Liverpool and Newcastle by the Mersey and 
the Tyne, but so is London separated from Southwark by the 
Thames. In considering questions of migration, it is especially 
important to regard as a single town every agglomeration of 
people round one or several common objects of attraction, such 
as a market, a harbour, or a seat of national or county govern- 
ment, since the movement in the central area, which is often all 
that is governed by the city or borough council, is almost always 
the exact opposite of the movement in the outskirts. 

The chief data on which we have to rely in measuring the net 
immigration into towns are contained in the tables of the last four 
censuses, which give in parallel columns the increase or decrease 
of population, and the excess of births over deaths in each 
registration district during the ten years. By subtracting the 
excess of births over deaths—the natural increase of population as 
it is sometimes called—from the actual increase of population, we 
arrive at the net immigration, or excess of immigrants into the 
district over emigrants out of it. If the population of a place is 
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the population is found at the end of the period to have increased 
by 350, it is obvious that 150 more persons have moved into that 
place than have moved out of it. 

The boundaries of the registration districts, which almost always 
include the same area as the poor-law unions, of course seldom 
coincide exactly with those of the true towns ; but in the case, at any 
rate, of the nine largest towns—London, Manchester, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Leeds, Sheffield, Bradford, Newcastle, and Bristol—it is 
possible to make collections of registration districts, or unions, as 
it will henceforth be convenient to call them, which will give the 
net immigration into the towns with sufficient accuracy for all 
practical purposes. The chief point is to be liberal enough in the 
direction of inclusion, since the population of a rural district is so 
sparse compared with that of the most airy suburb that the 
inclusion of the migration into or out of a considerable rural area 
will produce no perceptible effect upon the figures for a great city, 
whereas the omission of a very small suburb, if it is growing 
rapidly, may introduce an important error. 

London we may take to consist of the registration division of 
London, the remainder of “registration” Middlesex, and the 
Unions of West Ham, Romford, Gravesend, Dartford, Bromley, 
Croydon, Kingston, and Richmond, with a total population in 
April, 1891, of 5,660,174, or 5,660,345, including 171 persons in 
Rushett, the transference of which from the Union of Kingston to 
that of Epsom between the last two censuses will otherwise cause 
puzzling discrepancies in our figures. According to the Census of 
1811, the population was then 1,355,540; in the next forty years it 
just doubled, rising to 2,708,021 in 1851. From the beginning of 
1851 to the end of 1890 there were registered within the area 
5,464,720 births, and 3,475,010 deaths, which gives a “natural” in- 
crease of 1,989,710. The actual increase between the Censuses of 
1851 and 1891 was 2,952,324, so that, neglecting the slight error 
introduced by the fact that the censuses are not taken on Jan. 1, 
the net immigration for the forty years amounted to 962,614. 
If this had been equally distributed over the four decades, the 
amount in each decade would have been 240,653. If it had been 
distributed over the four decades in proportion to the growth of 
London—f, in fact, the greater London grew, the more immigrants 
it had attracted—the amount would have been about 178,000 in 
1851-60; 213,000 in 1861-70 ; 257,000 in 1871-80; and 314,000 in 
1881-90. As a matter of fact it was 245,679 in the decade 1851-60, 
256,791 in 1861-70, 302,121 in 1871-80, and only 158,023 in 
1881-90. 

This enormous drop is far too great to be explained away. It 
may be urged that more births escaped registration in the earlier 
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than in the later decades, and that this fact causes the apparent net 
immigration to exceed the actual amount more largely in the 
earlier than in the later decades. This is true, but supposing that 
no improvement at all has taken place in the registration of the 
deaths, and also that the registration of births in London was just 
as inaccurate as in the country generally, only about 30,000 would 
have to be deducted from the apparent net immigration of 1851-60, 
and about 22,000 from that of 1861-70.* The deduction for 1871-80 
could only be a few thousand greater than that for 1881-90. Objec- 
tions may of course be made to the area taken. It will be hinted 
that there are rapidly growing suburbs outside it. I have not been 
able to discover any into which any considerable net immigration 
can be supposed to have taken place, except four parishes round 
Tilbury dock, the population of which rose from 4,881 in 1871, to 
8,291 in 1881, and 18,999 in 1891. This means a net immigration 
of probably about 3,000 in 1871-81, and 9,000 in 1881-91. To this 
extent the figures at which we have arrived should be corrected. 
Of the eighteen unions which lie immediately outside our London 
area, Orsett, in which Tilbury dock is situated, is the one which 
shows the largest net immigration, namely, 6,082. Ten show a net 
emigration, and the aggregate net immigration into the whole 
eighteen was only 11,967. In 1871-81 it was smaller, 3,454, but in 
1861-70 it was greater, 14,619. Obviously it is no use to look for 
the missing 140,000 persons here. Next it will be said that the 
area taken is too large, including as it does considerable districts of 
a rural character. To this it may be answered, first, that these 
rural districts were certainly larger and more rural in the earlier 
than in the later decades, so that their inclusion diminishes the 
apparent net immigration of the early periods more than that of 
the later, and therefore minifies, instead of exaggerating, the recent 
decline. Secondly, the whole area includes only about 475,000 
acres, and the part outside the County of London covers only about 
400,000. Hertfordshire covers 406,000 acres, and has a population 
of 220,162, so that if not a part but the whole of the outer ring 
were rural, and were peopled as thickly as Hertfordshire, the rural 
population included in our London would not amount to 4 per 
cent. of the total. The net emigration from Hertfordshire, it may 
be added, was 18,668 in 1851-60, 6,961 in 1861-70, 19,301 in 
1871-80, and 12,628 in 1881-90, so that if the rural element in our 
London was affected in the same way, its inclusion reduces the net 
immigration of 1871-80 considerably more than that of 1881-90. 
Of the unions included in the ring outside the County of London, 
only Staines, Uxbridge, Brentford and Gravesend show a decrease of 
net immigration in 1881-90, compared with 1871-80; the amount 
* See the Census of 1871, General Report, p. 55. 
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of the decrease is about 7,000, and 6,000 of this is in Gravesend 
and Brentford, the two unions which most distinctly belong to 
London. To exclude any of the remaining unions in the outside 
ring will only make the reduction of the net immigration appear 
still greater. If the whole of them be cut off, so that the County of 
London alone remains, the net immigration for 1851-60 appears as 
187,663, for 1861-70 as 118,625, and for 1871-80 as 107,748, while 
for the decade 1881-90 there appears no net immigration at all, but 
a net emigration of 117,789. 

Manchester, which has never really had a smaller population 
than Liverpool, practically covers the whole of the unions of 
Manchester, Salford, Prestwich, Chorlton and Barton, and has also 
outside this area some suburbs of which we shall have to take 
account separately. In 1851 the five unions had a population of 
471,382; the excess of births over deaths in the next forty years 
was 289,485, while the actual increase of population was 420,950. 
This gives a total net immigration of 131,465, distributed as 
follows: in 1851-60, 32,073; in 1861-70, 31,754; in 1871-80, 
49,913; and in 1881-90, only 17,725. The chief outlying suburbs, 
which are mixed up in Cheshire unions, are Heaton Norris and 
Cheadle in the Stockport Union; Sale, Altrincham, Bowdon and 
Wilmslow in the Altrincham Union, and Alderley Edge in the 
Macclesfield Union. Their population was 41,933 in 1851; 50,142 
in 1861; 61,109 in 1871; 78,865 in 1881; and 90,776 in 1891. It 
is obvious from this that the net immigration into them must 
have diminished; supposing the excess of births over deaths in 
each decade to amount to 13} per cent. of the population at the 
beginning of the period, the net immigration would be about 2,600 
in the first ten years, 3,300 in the second, 9,600 in the third, and 
1,300 in the fourth. 

Liverpool exhibits the same change as London and Manchester 
on an exaggerated scale. With the most trifling exceptions its 
population appears to live entirely within the unions of Liverpool, 
Toxteth Park, West Derby and Birkenhead, for West Derby 
includes Bootle, Walton, Crosby, Litherland and Garston, while 
Birkenhead includes Tranmere, Egremont, New Brighton and 
Poulton with Seacombe. In the paper which I read on this subject 
at the last meeting of the British Association, I threw in the 
Wirral, under the impression that a net immigration of 7,180 into 
that union in 1881-90 (compared with 666 in 1871-80) must have 
been due to some overflowing of the population of the town, but 
further examination has revealed the fact it was almost entirely due 
to the Manchester Ship Canal works, which are in no sense a 
Liverpool undertaking. The population of the four unions in 1851 
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was 453,704, and in 1891, 860,362. In the ten years 1851-60 the ex- 
cess of births over deaths was 35,552,* and the net immigration nearly 
double, 67,751. In the next ten years the excess of births rose to 
48,705, and the net immigration fell to 55,088. In 1871 the excess 
of births was 80,740, and the net immigration only 48,351. In the 
last ten years the excess of births rose still further to 92,708, and 
the net immigration disappeared altogether, and was replaced by a 
net emigration of 22,237. In the inflated language of those who 
talk of the “rush to the towns,” there was a regular stampede from 
the port which claims to be the greatest in the world. 

The fourth as well as the third town of England has begun to 
replenish the earth beyond its own borders. Birmingham—the 
unions of Birmingham, Aston and King’s Norton—appears to have 
been rather more prolific and far more healthy than Manchester and 
Liverpool. In the three decades from 1851 to 1880 its excess of births 
over deaths was actually greater than that of Liverpool, although 
till near the end of the period Liverpool had over 50 per cent. more 
population. Consequently the town has been able to increase more 
rapidly than Liverpool or Manchester with a smaller proportionate 
amount of net immigration. In 1851 the population was 271,674, 
and in 1891 it had risen to 631,830, but the aggregate net im- 
migration was only 75,674. In the first decade it amounted to 
40,242, in the second to 22,220, in the third to 21,147, and in the 
last it became a minus quantity, the net emigration being 7,935. 

Of the remaining five great towns, Newcastle (the unions of 
Newcastle and Gateshead) is the only one which shows a larger net 
immigration in 1881-90 than in any of the three preceding decades. 
and Leeds (the unions of Leeds, Bramley, Holbeck and Hunslet) is 
the only other in the case of which the net immigration of 1881-90 
exceeds that of 1871-80. Sheffield (the unions of Sheffield and 
Eccleshall Bierlow), Bradford (the unions of Bradford and North 
Brierley), and Bristol (the unions of Bristol, Barton Regis and 
Bedminster) show a decline in both the last decades. In the case 
of Bradford and Bristol, as in that of Liverpool and Birmingham, 
the net immigration has become a minus quantity. 

Into all the eight towns taken together, without making any 
allowance for the southern suburbs of Manchester, the net immi- 
gration was 184,057 in 1851-60; rose, in spite of the effects of the 
cotton famine upon Manchester, to 222,161 in 1861-70; fell abruptly 
to 157,921 in 1871-80, and dropped right ‘down to the trifling 


* At this time the Birkenhead registration district was not formed, and the 
35,552 includes an estimate of 615 for the excess of births over deaths in three 
small townships for which the exact number cannot be ascertained from the 
Registrar General’s annual reports. 
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number of 23,803 in 1881-90. The details are collected in the 
following table :— 


GAINS AND LOSSES BY MIGRATION: EIGHT GREAT TOWNS. 


1851-60. 1861-70 1871-80. | 1881.90. 
Manchester .............+. + 32,073 + 31,754 + 49,913 | + 17,725 
GA erROGl .......cccecsecese + 67,751 + 55,088 + 48,351 ~ 22.937 
Birmingham............... + 40,242 + 22,220 + 21,147 | — 7,935 
a datinnnnpuawaceewets + 11,090 + 20,734 + 6,763 | + 15,489 
EE cinsncenndsovenens + 26,101 + 26,647 + 4,389 | +4 2,170 
Bradford ...........0.00005 — 11,723 + 32,774 | + 13,712 | — 2,069 
Newcastle.............0000: + 17,291 + 15,439 | +6612 | + 27,572 
SIT suites cicchicosichenel + 1,232 + 17,505 | + 7,034 | — 6,912 

SS + 184,057 + 222,161 | + 157,921 | + 23,803 


“ But,” it will be asked, “has not the enormous diminution of the 
net immigration into London and the other eight great towns been 
counterbalanced by an increase of the net immigration into the 
towns of the second rank, especially those situated in the manu- 
facturing districts?” The minor towns in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts are too closely packed and the unions too large to allow of 
our obtaining accurate figures for the net immigration into indi- 
vidual towns, and we must be content to treat each different dis- 
trict as a whole. In the table which follows, the first district in- 
cludes all the Lancashire unions, except the eight already dealt 
with as parts of Manchester and Liverpool. The West Riding 
unions are Keighley, Todmorden Huddersfield, Halifax, Dewsbury, 
Wakefield, Barnsley, and Rotherham. The Cleveland and Tees dis- 
trict comprises the Cleveland unions of Middlesbrough, Stokesley, 
and Guisborough, and four on the opposite side of the Tees—Dar- 
lington, Stockton, and Hartlepool. The Potteries consist of the 
unions of Newcastle-under-Lyme, Stoke (which includes Hanley), 
and Wolstanton. The Black Country is the unions of Wolver- 
hampton, Walsall, West Bromwich, and Dudley. The five districts 
together contain nearly a quarter of the population of England and 
Wales remaining after the nine great towns are deducted, and they 
cover less than one seventeenth of the area :— 


GAINS AND LOSSES BY MIGRATION: FIVE MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 


District. | 1861-60, | 1861.70. | 1871.80. 1881.90. 
22 Lancashire Unions 
and Stockport......... + 49,076 + 19,056 + 135,310 + 43,749 
8 West Riding Unions - 14,458 + 31,912 + 21,241 — 13,864 
Cleveland and the Tees 
District .........c...000. | 4 27,353 + 51,195 + 21,665 - 171 
The Potteries ............ + 7,890 + 8,299 - 12,261 — 9,454 
The Black Country ...| + 16,030 43,493 | — 45,692 — 44,434 
_ were | + 85,801 | + 66,969 | + 120,263 | — 24,174 


It will be seen that the variations of net immigration into the 
Lancashire district outside Manchester and Liverpool follow much 
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the same course as those of the net immigration into Manchester. 
There is a fall in 1861-70, the cotton famine decade, and a great 
rise in 1871-80, which is followed by a nearly equal fall. The only 
difference is that the variations are more violent. Similarly the 
West Riding district outside Leeds, Sheffield, and Bradford, shows 
much the same changes as those three towns taken together. The 
net emigration of 1851-60 is followed by a very considerable net 
immigration in 1861-70; in 1871-80 there is a great decline, and 
in 1881-90 the net immigration is replaced by a net emigration 
almost equal to that of 1851-60. In the case of the north and 
south banks of the Tees, where the extraordinary growth of 
Middlesbrough is the dominating factor, a very great decline 
appears in each of the last two decades. The Potteries have 
ceased to attract since 1870, and the Black Country has poured 
out an enormous net emigration ever since 1860. The five districts 
together show a slight fall, entirely due to Lancashire, from the 
first to the second decade; a great rise, again entirely due to 
Lancashire, from the second to the third decade; and a tremen- 
dous fall, to which Lancashire, the West Riding, and Cleveland all 
contribute, from the third decade to the fourth. 

if, then, an increasing net immigration to counterbalance the 
decrease in the case of the great towns is to be found anywhere, it 
must be in the scattered towns outside the manufacturing districts. 
The net immigration into the unions in which the seventeen largest 
of these towns are situated is given in the next table. The area 
covered by the unions—in all about six hundred thousand acres—is, 
of course, a great deal larger than that covered by the towns, but the 
whole population amounts to more than two millions and a half, of 
which the rural portion can scarcely amount to more than from a 
hundred to a hundred and fifty thousand, so that there is no reason 
to doubt that the net immigration into the unions corresponds very 
nearly with the net immigration into the towns. An addition of 
about 5,000 in 1851-60, 2,000 in 1861-70, 15,000 in 1871-80, and 
8,000 in 1881-90 should probably be made for the western suburbs 
of Brighton, which lie in the union of Steyning and the northern 
suburb of Reading, which is in the Henley union. The net im- 
migration into the six manufacturing towns placed at the begin- 
ning of the list, it will be seen, follows very much the same course 
as that into London, except that it has not yet fallen lower than 
the level of 1851-60. The six commercial ports, which come next, 
are alone among all the classes of towns we have dealt with, in 
showing a steady increase of net immigration at each decade. The 
two dockyard ports, Portsmouth with Gosport and Plymouth with 
Devonport, depending as they do on the activity of naval operations 
rather than on the same causes as the other towns, show a large 
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net emigration in 1871-80, and a large net immigration in 1881-90. 
Brighton, York, and Ipswich follow the general rule; the figures for 
Brighton, if Hove and other western suburbs were included, would 


probably be something like this : 


+ 1,000. 


+10,500, +6,000, + 14,000, and 


GAINS AND LOSSES BY MIGRATION: SEVENTEEN MINOR TOWNS. 


Unions. Acreage. 1851-60. 1861-70. 1871-80. 1881-90. 
Nottingham and Bas- a 
I ssseinicstacchiethees 101,249 | + 8,326 | + 1,947 | + 33,845 | + 2,445 
Leicester, Billesdon, 
Blaby, and Barrow- ie 
ET icvadsaiaceace 145,165 — 5,345 | + 12,615 | + 17,578 | + 10,147 
OS ers 3,816 + 1,038 | + 3,279 + 4,083 — 195 
TOI ss cis cccccsnsians 7,558 + 500 — 1,324 — 564 + 750 
Northampton 20,313 + 2,751 + 3,516 + 4,975 | + 4,663 
0 OS ae ee 5,878 + 1,399 + 3,641 + 3,597 | + 3,241 
Hull and Seulcoates 40 ,227 + 3,058 | + 13,310 | + 16,839 | + 7,156 
Sunderland .... 11,117 | + 6,787 | + 4,816 | + 5,115 | - 5,443 
South Shields ......... 16,156 + 2,276 | + 19,461 | + 10,663 | + 15,573 
SS TE 78,414 | + 19,544 + 8,024 + 14,724 | + 43, 014 
Swansea* .... 32,086 + 6,700 + 6,284 + 7,400; +1 073 
Southampton ‘and S. 
Stoneham ............ 28,196 | + 10,936 + 1,061 + 3,136 | — 1,685 
Portsea Island and 
Alverstoke............ 8,506 | + 17,880 + 1,863 — 5,610 | + 11,490 
ows, an E. Stone- 
ouse, and Stoke 
Damerel.. oa 3,507 | + 15,126 - 9,407 — 7,572 + 519 
Brighton ............... 1,625 + 5,443 + 4,636 + 516 - 4,881 
eee 82,522 + 335 + 33 + 4,171 | — 3,737 
RT TIIED cctioniaeacanigaic 8,002 | + 1,075 + 625 + 2,217 - 18 
i paincciscenatiaiiacics 594,337 | + 97,829 | + 74,380 | + 115,113 | + 84,112 


Adding together the totals obtained in the three tables, we find 
the net immigration into London, the other eight great towns, the 
five manufacturing districts, and the seventeen minor towns to 
have been 613,456 in 1851-60, 620,301 in 1861-70, 695,418 in 
1871-80, and 241,764 in 1881-90. It requires a somewhat strong 
imagination to conceive that the inclusion of the smaller towns not 
dealt with could wipe out any considerable portion of the drop of 
four hundred and fifty thousand. 

A decline of net immigration into the towns is, of course, not 
necessarily accompanied by a decline of net emigration from the 
rest of the country. Migration goes on not only between the 
towns and the rest of England, but between the towns and the rest 
of the world outside England. As a matter of fact, while the net 
immigration into the towns has decreased so enormously, the net 
emigration from the rest of the country has slightly increased. 


* Changes in the registration districts make it impossible to obtain the exact 
figures for Swansea from 1851-80. The numbers given in the table for the first 


and third decades are estimates, and the number for 1861-70 relates to a slightly 
different area. 
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From the unions outside those we have dealt with, the net 
emigration was 700,064 in 1851-60, 679,857 in 1861-70, 843,716 
in 1871-80, and 859,251 in 1881-90. The loss by migration 
incurred by the whole country in the four decades was 86,608, 
59,556, 148,298, and 617,487, and the question as to whether, or 
in what degree, the net immigration from the rest of the country 
into the towns has declined, depends on the distribution of these 
losses between town and country. The whole country lost by 
migration 469,189 more in 1881-90 than in 1871-80, and if 
453,654 of this increase was incurred by the towns, it is clear 
that the net migration from the country into the towns must 
have remained stationary. On the face of it, however, it is ex- 
tremely improbable that almost the whole of such a large increased 
loss by migration would be borne either by the towns alone, or by 
the rest of the country alone, and some statistics are available 
which make it almost certain that the increased loss was divided 
between the towns and the rest of the country. 

In 1851 the persons enumerated in the four London counties 
(Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex) who were born in other 
parts of England and Wales exceeded the natives of those counties 
enumerated in other parts of the country by 422,430. At the four 
following censuses the excess had grown to 523,410, 610,199, 
748,716, and 822,571. If we adopt, as a rule of thumb pro- 
bably not very far removed from the truth, the assumption that 
the deaths among an immigrant population (which of course has 
a very small proportion of young children) amount to one-fifth or 
20 per cent. in ten years, it appears that the net immigration into 
the four counties from the rest of England and Wales must have 
been about 185,000 in the first decade, 191,000 in the second, 
260,556 in the third, and only 223,598 in the fourth. There can 
be no doubt that the diminution of net immigration here shown 
is simply the diminution of net immigration into London from the 
whole of the rest of England, except the non-London parts of 
Essex, Kent, and Surrey, which were doubtless affected in the 
same way as the rest of the country.* 

Similarly, the number of persons enumerated in the four pre- 
dominantly urban counties of the North, Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Yorkshire, and Durham, who were born in other parts of England 
exceeded the natives of those counties enumerated in other parts 

* Non-London Essex and Kent show a diminished total net emigration, and 
non-London Surrey an increased total net immigration. The figures for Kent 
were in the two decades 30,941 and 23,391 net emigration, and for Essex 38,612 
and 11,176. Non-London Surrey, exclusive of the Union of Farnham, which 
extends into Hampshire and includes Aldershot, shows a total net immigration of 
4,522 and 11,380. The Census tables of birthplaces relate to counties proper, 


and not, like the tables of births and deaths, to the aggregations of unions which 
are called ‘‘ registration counties.” 
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of England by 157,410 in 1851, 208,643 in 1861, 366,233 in 1871, 
525,143 in 1881, and 576,099 in 1891. Using again the 20 per 
cent. assumption, we find that this implies a net immigration from 
the rest of England amounting to 83,000, 200,000, 232,000 and 
156,000 in the four decades. The diminution of 76,000 is doubt- 
less due to the diminished immigration from other counties into 
the towns of the district, and if we could get the corresponding 
figures for the rural parts of the four counties, they would probably 
tell the same tale. In the face of these figures it is impossible to 
believe that the whole increase of loss by migration fell upon the 
towns. 

On the other hand, if we turn the problem round and regard it 
from the side of the predominantly rural counties, it appears 
equally impossible that the whole of the increase of loss fell 
upon the country outside the towns. The net emigration to all 
parts of the world from the five south-western counties and Bucks, 
Hunts, Lincoln, Cumberland, Salop, Hereford, and Montgomery was 
355,260 and 331,208 in the last two decades, while the net emigra- 
tion to other parts of England, calculated by the method just ex- 
plained, was 236,682 and 200,458. If these counties are fairly 
representative of the rest, so far as the relation between the 
external and the domestic net emigration is concerned, the net 
emigration from the country to the towns must have been about 
562,000 in 1871-80 and 520,000 in 1881-90, and the decrease 
accordingly only about 42,000. 

A large portion, therefore, of the diminution of urban net immi- 
gration must be due to a change in the balance of migration 
between the towns and places outside England. There is no doubt 
that immigration from these places has fallen off. In 1851 the 
natives of Ireland, Scotland, the Colonies, and foreign parts 
enumerated in England and Wales were 761,953. In 1861 they 
had increased to 946,172, in 1871 to 1,020,101, and 1881 to 
1,118,617, but in the next decade they remained almost station- 
ary, numbering only 1,119,896 in 1891. Using again the 20 per 
cent. assumption, we find that the number of immigrants, that 
is to say settlers, not mere travellers who enter and leave between 
two censuses, must have been about 336,000, 263,000, 302,000, and 
225,000 in the four decades. Probably four-sixths of these went to 
the towns, and thus sixty or seventy thousand of the diminution 
of the total urban gain by migration is accounted for. It is inter- 
esting to observe that no part of this amount must be attributed 
to London. The number of persons in Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, 
and Essex who were born outside England and Wales was at the 
five censuses, 211,489, 251,479, 274,693, 311,751, and 356,490. If 
we adopt again the 20 per cent. assumption, it appears that the 
number of immigrants here must have been about 92,000 in 
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1871-80 and 107,000 in 1881-90. The explanation of the differ- 
ence between the case of London and that of the other towns 
lies in the fact that the immigration of foreigners, who chiefly go 
to London, has increased, while the immigration of Irish, who 
chiefly go to the northern and western towns, has diminished. The 
number of foreigners in England and Wales rose from 100,638 in 
1871 to 118,031 in 1881 and 198,113 in 1891, while the number 
of natives of Ireland fell from 566,540 to 562,374 and 458,315. 

If the Irish, Scotch, Colonial, and foreign immigrants into the 
towns were 251,000 and 187,000 (five-sixths of the whole) and the 
immigrants from England and Wales, outside the towns, were 
562,000 and 520,000 in the two decades, it follows that the emi- 
grants from the towns to places out of England must have been 
118,000 and 466,000. 

To know exactly how nearly these highly conjectural figures 
approximate to the truth would doubtless be extremely interesting, 
but, after all, the most important fact is that about which there 
is no doubt whatever,—namely, that the net immigration into the 
larger towns and thickly-populated manufacturing districts, which 
was about 700,000 between 1871 and 1881, sank to about 
250,000 between 1881 and 1891. The old days when it could 
be seriously supposed that great cities would be unable even 
to maintain their population without a net immigration appear 
to be past so far as England is concerned. The superior healthi- 
ness of the modern town enables it to increase its population very 
rapidly, simply by the excess of births over deaths, and it seems 
highly probable that in the future our great towns will be regarded 
as the cradle rather than the grave of population. Certainly no 
rural area of 115,000 acres ever in the history of the world has 
managed, like the Wolverhampton neighbourhood, to increase its 
population by 130,730 and at the same time to send out a net 
cinigration of 133,619 in thirty years. 

When it is realized that, except in the case of a few of the most 
prosperous towns, the influx from the country districts is nearly or 
completely outweighed by the efflux to the rest of the world, we 
may, perhaps, hear less often the ill-grounded complaint that the 
urban labourer is dragged down by the competition of rural immi- 
grants. The duty of the towns is not to grumble vaguely because 
the country sends them the flower of its flock, but to endeavour 
to improve their material and moral atmosphere till their own 
children are brought up in such health and strength, such godli- 
ness and good learning, that both those who remain at home and 
those who go away to spread the English race and language over 
the earth may be equal or superior to the rural immigrants. 
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PEOPLE’S BANKS. 


Mr. H. W. Wo rr has recently put within the reach of English 
readers a most interesting account of the history and constitution 
of Co-operative Banks in Germany and Italy.* For fuller informa- 
tion on this subject the reader is referred to this excellent work. 
The object of the following pages is merely to discuss how far these 
institutions of popular credit are fitted to take a place among the 
provident associations of the poorer classes of this country. 

Before considering any proposal for the establishment of popular 
credit, there is a preliminary question to be asked. What is the 
function of Credit in the wealth-producing mechanism of industrial 
society? No English writer seems to me to have apprehended this 
matter so profoundly, and at the same time explained it so lucidly, 
as Mr. H. D. Macleod, in his various works on the theory of banking 
and credit. Briefly, Credit is Capital. By means of credit a man 
is enabled to pass into currency as capital his mere promise to pay. 
The value of such a promise to pay rests on the trustworthiness and 
industry of the promiser and on the general proposition that human 
effort properly applied is productive of harvest sufficient to reward 
all who contribute to the result. A man, therefore, who possesses 
credit capitalizes his reputation, and acquires thereby a better 
equipment for the enterprise in which he is engaged. If the 
operation is successful a solid addition to the wealth of the com- 
munity is made, if it is unsuccessful a certain amount of loss is 
sustained; but, as far as the country at large is concerned, it is 
immaterial whether the capital consisted in hard cash or material 
actually hoarded by the operator, or in credit advanced to him by 
other tradesmen, or by credit associations. Credit, and the vast 
addition to the national wealth thereby created, can only arise in a 
settled state of society. It is based on the general trustworthiness 
and the mutual confidence of the persons who avail themselves of 
its assistance. It depends on the general law that the punctual 
performance of contract is the rule and not the exception. A farmer 
trusts his seed to the ground in the assurance that the natural 
sequence of seed-time and harvest will be maintained. So the grant- 


* People’s Banks. By H. W. Wolff. Longmans, 1893. 
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ing of credit in the ordinary business of the world is based on the 
assumption that if the industry of men of character and intelligence 
can be set in motion a harvest of profit will be reaped for all con- 
cerned,—for consumer, for labourer, and for capitalist. Human 
energy, which in a highly-developed state of industry can only be 
set in motion with the assistance of capital (and in many cases the 
capital will take the form of credit), is just as prolific a source of 
profit or harvest as the action of the seasons in agriculture. 

The illustration most frequently given of the beneficial results of 
a well-organized system of credit is the banking system of Scotland. 
Mr. Macleod has pointed out that 150 years ago Scotland was per- 
haps the most backward country in Europe. She owes her 
advance from this state of barbarism, in part at all events, 
to her judicious use of the instrument of credit. The broad 
tields which are now the scene of the most scientific farming 
in the world were then many of them barren heath and swamp. 
The men were there and the land was there; but there was 
no realized capital for the development of the country. At 
this juncture the banking system of Scotland stepped in, and 
by supplying the first instalments of capital in the form of 
credit laid a permanent foundation for the agricultural industry of 
Scotland. Agriculture was, as the event has proved, a field in 
which there was profitable employment for labour and capital. 
Even at the present day the Scotch farmer receives a considerable 
amount of assistance from the bank on what is known as the “Cash 
Credit” system, and the additional capital so imported into the 
industry is without doubt an advantage to all concerned. In con- 
templating the finished result of this effort we must not overlook the 
fact that progress has advanced gradually in the wake of successful 
experiment. The beginnings were small, and the originators of the 
system had little thought of the vast possibilities of the business 
which they were founding. Every advance has been tentative, till 
proved successful by experiment. The actual process may be 
briefly described. In the rural districts of Scotland there was no 
capital available to carry on agriculture on improved methods. A 
bank agent appeared on the scene, the emissary of some great cor- 
poration with head offices in Edinburgh. A box of bank-notes was 
sent down to him from the capital. The notes were of the value of 
£1, and were repayable in gold on demand. The farmer went to 
the bank agent with such security as he could command: his lease 
(according to the Scottish custom) of nineteen years, the guarantee 
of a friend, or merely with his reputation as an honest man. The bank 
accepted the security, and put asum at the “Cash Credit” of the 
farmer. Against this he drew cheques which were paid to him in 
notes; with these he paid for wages, machinery, manure, and the 
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apparatus of agriculture. Ifthe enterprise had been unsuccessful 
the banks would have withdrawn their assistance after a few experi- 
ments and with a trifling loss. Obviously, therefore, the real 
security for this most important development of credit has been, 
not the technical security obtainable in each case, but the proba- 
bility, which in process of time grew to a certainty, that in nine 
cases out of ten a competent, trustworthy man could, under given 
conditions, employ capital profitably. It is the business of a dealer 
in credit to study these conditions scientifically. Naturally, experi- 
ment is his chief source of knowledge, and he discovered, ambulundo, 
that credit or capital could be advantageously advanced to trust- 
worthy persons engaged in agriculture. 

The dealings of Scottish banks with the farmer have admittedly 
been of great service to the country, and justify Mr. Macleod’s 
comparison of them to the fertilizing waters of the Nile. Through 
their instrumentality men who would otherwise have remained 
labourers or farmers struggling vainly against a climate and soil 
by no means naturally productive have been given the means of 
turning a wilderness into a fruitful land. Apart from the economi- 
cal aspect of the question, it is worthy of note that when the banks 
found they could do sound business by advancing money to farmers 
of skill and trustworthiness there arose a demand for men of that 
stamp. It would be curious, and perhaps profitable, to enquire how 
far the premium thus set upon character has been conducive to 
creating that solid trustworthiness which is the proverbial posses- 
sion of the Scots middle-class. There is very little in the earlier 
annals of Scotland to lead one to expect that the character of her 
people would be developed so conspicuously in this direction, and 
one is tempted to hazard the conjecture that here is one of those 
harmonies of social adjustment which ever follow on freedom of 
enterprise and freedom of trade. 

The Scottish system of banking, however, has not succeeded in 
putting credit at the disposal of the mere labourer. Are we, there- 
fore, to conclude that there is no form of industry in which the 
labourer can use capital so as to preserve his capital intact, and in 
addition earn enough to pay wages and interest? This is the 
problem which Mr. Wolff’s interesting volume invites us to con- 
sider. It is his contention that People’s Banks as they are or- 
ganized in Italy and Germany have taken a very important step 
forward in the solution of this difficulty. 

We need not complicate the comparatively simple issue now 
before us by discussing the right of banks to issue notes. This is a 
very important question; but it is not immediately relevant to our 
present purpose. The Italian and German popular banks have not, 
as I understand, any right of note-issue. The credit which they 
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themselves require in order to give assistance to their humble con- 
stituents is obtained from larger banking institutions, and this 
practically comes to much the same thing. 

The popular banks operate principally among the peasant proprie- 
tors. There are no peasant proprietors in this country, and, as we 
have seen in the case of Scotland, agricultural credit is duly pro- 
vided for by our commercial banks. As far as agriculture is con- 
cerned there has been in our own country no very crying evil to 
amend. It has been otherwise in Germany; and in inventing a 
remedy men appear to have hit upon an expedient which will prove 
useful over a far larger area than that in which it was originally 
intended to serve. The following quotation from Mr. Wolff will 
best describe the crisis.— 

‘* Under this oppressive system,” he writes, ‘‘ in 1846 and 1847 the *‘ Jews’ were 
making hay. Among the poor peasantry the distress was great. And the peas- 
ants’ distress was the Jews’ opportunity. Every little wattle-cottage and tumble- 
down house was mortgaged ; most of the peasants’ cattle belonged to the Jews 
es famine and ruin stared the poor inhabitants in the face. There was no 
one to turn to for help but the Jews. The whole district accordingly was converted 
toa usurer’s hell. Naturally, Herr Raiffeisen’s heart was touched at the sight of so 
much misery. . . . he promptly resolved to take up cudgels for the poor 
oppressed peasants, and declared relentless war against the plague of usury.” 

After one or two minor experiments Herr Raiffeisen determined 
to establish a credit association. 

‘*With a balance of the £300 which, in all, he had succeeded in raising with a 
good deal of trouble, in 1849 he set up his first Loan Bank, and offered the peas- 


antry who would subseribe to his rules to supply them with money for their 
needs.” 


Briefly the “ Rules” or principle on which this most successful 
enterprise is extending itself through Germany and Italy is the 
Co-operative principle, in its most elementary form. The maxim 
Natura non fucit saltum has a very special application in mat- 
ters of social economy. The proper use of credit is not learnt 
intuitively, but only by practice and experiment. To set up elaborate 
People’s Banks,as was done by Proudhon and his associates at the 
Revolution of 1848, without first laying the foundations of mutual 
confidence and trustworthiness, was, as the result proved, to invite 
disaster. The Raiffeisen Co-operative Banks, like our own Friendly 
Societies, are not only business institutions: they actually create the 
feeling of mutual responsibility, to which alone they owe their 
success. All associated life is co-operation, though the fact may 
occasionally be concealed from our view. In ordinary commercial 
business the co-operation is automatic and unconscious. Lending 
and borrowing, for the purpose of bringing capital to bear upon 
production, can be equitably conducted when the parties thereto 
have learnt the true social or co-operative lesson, namely, that the 
whole system rests on the punctual fulfilment of contract. 
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When attempt is made to use the commercial principle between 
those who have not learnt this lesson many evils arise. This truth 
is exemplified by the strained relations which exist between the 
money-lender and the small cultivator, whether it be in Germany, 
Ireland, or India, by the failure of ambitious attempts such as that 
of Proudhon in 1848, and by the disinclination of the higher finance 
(e.g.,the Scotch banks)to organize credit for the proletariat. In this 
last case the disinclination is due partly, no doubt, to the fact that 
full employment for banking resources in earlier times was to be 
found in lending to the upper and middle classes, and the organiza- 
tion of petty credit has been neglected. From this neglect a certain 
degree of repulsion has arisen between the dealer in credit and the 
small borrower. There has been comparatively little competition, 
and a usurious, monopolist lender has begotten an evasive and un- 
trustworthy borrower. 

To some extent these difficulties have been overcome by the 
elementary co-operative system adopted by Herr Raiffeisen. The 
constituents who form his banks are set to learn the lesson of mu- 
tual confidence and personal responsibility, line upon line and _pre- 
cept upon precept. A few peasants bring together a portion of 
their savings. The mere fact of their combination under the 
Raiffeisen system entitles them to credit with larger financial in- 
stitutions. Practically they have command of ample capital for 
their requirements. Loans are made to members of the association, 
the terms are ratified by all the solemnity of mutual agreement, 
and every unit of the association is morally and financially inter- 
ested in the punctual performance of the contract. Great care is 
therefore taken that only honest and industrious men are admitted 
to membership, that loans are made only to those who are engaged 
in a reasonable enterprise, and that, when the loan is made, it is 
properly applied. Every nerve is strained to enforce these condi- 
tions, and the whole institution makes for the establishment of that 
mutual confidence which allows men to co-operate freely, with no 
capital more material than hope, in turning poverty into wealth. 
The mainspring in all the enterprise thus set in motion is a belief 
in the fruitfulness of human endeavour and the inviolability of 
contract. 

If we may believe Mr. Wolff, some 150 millions sterling are cir- 
culated yearly by the Co-operative Banks in Germany alone, every 
penny of it used productively, and, for the most part, under the 
control of the poor man and for the benefit of his labour. 

There is an analogy, worth remarking, between the success of 
this co-operative banking and the success of the Friendly Society 
movement in this country. It may not be necessary to assume 
that co-operation on the ordinary automatic principle of free ex- 
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change must always fail in dealing with the poor man in credit or 
in sick insurance; but at present it appears to be impossible for a 
money-lender to escape ruin if he lends at low interest, or for a com- 
mercial insurance company to survive the claims of malingerers if it 
undertakes to insure against sickness. It is well known that various 
highly-successful Life Insurance Associations have tried to under- 
take sickness risks, but have one and all abandoned the attempt 
as hopeless. The experience of sickness in the centralized 
societies, again, is considerably in excess of the experience in the 
attiliated orders, where the local supervision of claims is much 
more close and effective. It is no reflection on human nature to 
say that most men’s desire to make their word as good as their 
bond is much assisted by the mutual supervision and advice which 
is the essence of co-operation in its narrower, and, as I contend, its 
more elementary form. 

To sum up: There is much human enterprise, in its result most 
beneficial, which is set to work entirely in the hope of future profit. 
Credit is the essence of such operations. It is proved by our Scotch 
banking system that a desert can be converted into a fruitful land 
by a judicious extension of credit to a comparatively humble class 
and that German peasants can be rescued from the hands of the 
money-lender by co-operative banking. It will be conceded that 
if possible, similar facilities for advancing his position in life should 
be given to the artisan and to the agricultural labourer. The 
possibility is to some extent proved by the German and Italian ex- 
perience, and I propose now to consider briefly such indications as 
seem to me to warrant the presumption that a development of credit 
associations would prove useful in English industrial life. 

The precedents of foreign countries, as well as a certain natural 
fitness of things, point to agriculture as the most suitable field for 
an extension of popular credit. In the Report to the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour of Mr. W. E. Bear, assistant-commissioner, on the 
condition of the agricultural labourer in certain selected districts 
some interesting details are given as to cottage-gardens and allot- 
ments.-— 


‘« Small holdings under fifty acres are most numerous in proportion to population 
in the union of Southwell, and next so in that of Melton. . . . The most 
prosperous small holders apparently are the makers of Stilton cheese in the 
Melton union, and I am disposed to place next the few growers of fruit in a 
favoured part of the Thakenham union, on the greensand. . . . On good soil 
for vegetables many occupiers of ten or more acres in the neighbourhood of St. Neots 
get a living, though they complain of hard times. . . . In the Hampshire 
<listrict the small holders for the most part are said to pay their way.” 


Mr. Wilkinson, another assistant-commissioner, states that “ allot- 
ments are generally plentiful, or, rather, the supply is generally 
VOL, XXII. 41 
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equal to the demand.” There is general testimony that this is the 
case all over the country. The main objection in the mind of the 
landlord is the greater difficulty which there is in obtaining fulfil- 
ment of contract with small men who do not, as a class, realize the 
sanctity of such engagements as fully as might be wished. The 
following sentence from Mr, Bear's Report is fuller of promise for 
the extension of small holdings than many Acts of Parliament, 
Speaking of St. Neots, he says :— 

“Twelve or fourteen years ago there were hardly any in St. Neots. When 
agricultural depression set in allotments increased. ‘Could not let at £1 to far- 
mers, so let at £3 to labourers.’ This was the complaint. . . . That this complaint 
is natural will be admitted generally, although they do not make sufficient 
allowance for the value of land ina town. A rent of £3 to £4 an acre for good 


land close to the populous parts of a town—and it is excellent land round St. 
Neots—is not excessive.” 


Elsewhere Mr. Bear remarks that the rents of allotments at Basing- 
stoke and St. Neots are very high,“ while they are enormous near the 
town of Melton,” where, as already stated, there is a profitable industry 
in cheese-making. Now, if a labourer can pay £3 an acre for land for 
which a farmer can only pay £1, it is to the interest of all parties 
that free trade should prevail. It means in this, no doubt, exag- 
gerated instance that the production per acre in the hands of the 
labourer is 200 per cent. in excess of what it would be in the hands 
of the farmer. Exaggeration apart, it appears evident that there 
is a considerable impulse now being given to the industry of culti- 
vating allotments, and if a well-organized system of credit has been 
of service to the German peasant there is no reason to suppose 
that it will be useless to the English labourer, who is engaged in a 
similar industry. An extension of credit associations would tend, 
moreover, to put the industry on a sound business footing. Allot- 
ments will never prosper if they have to rely on the protection of 
Parliament or the whim of popularity-hunting landlords. A man 
who means to fulfil his contract must carefully scrutinize it before 
he engages, and in doing so it will be to his advantage to have the 
assistance and advice of a body of experts assembled in the parlour 
of the Co-operative Bank. 

The opportunities of the labourer are not, however, confined to 
allotment. The profitable cultivation of a garden, which is, as a 
rule, an adjunct to a cottage let at a very low rent, could be very 
greatly aided by reasonable facilities for credit. It is precisely these 
small interests which the Co-operative Banks have been so successful 
in fostering. In parts of England, allotments sub hoe nomine are 
not given, but labourers acquire holdings under the less dignified 
name of cow-grass. On one particular estate in Shropshire the 
granting of cow-grass to labourers who are thrifty enough to save 
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money to buy a cow has obtained with excellent, and in some cases 
astonishing, results for more than one generation of proprietors.* 

If there is ever to be a change in the set of migration to the 
towns it must be caused by a development of the opportunities 
for small men to rise in life. At present all chances of advance- 
ment seem to be confined to the towns. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that our large system of cultivation will ever give way to a 
general adoption of small holdings. Still, there is room for every 
variety; and, if small industry had the assistance of a properly- 
organized system of credit, a new career would be opened to talent 
which in time would prove a very potent influence in staying the 
tide of rural emigration. 

There is perhaps less to be said with regard to other branches 
of industrial life. Still, very considerable changes are coming 
about in the ownership of industrial property. Manufacture 
is now organized on so gigantic a scale that ownership on some 
joint-stock principle is becoming more and more a_ necessity. 
The most useful application of the principle of credit is the 
setting of otherwise idle men to work in the creation of new wealth 
out of poverty. Still, credit may play a legitimate part in helping 
to transfer industrial property from one class to another. Some 
very interesting evidence was given by Mr. Hardern to the Labour 
Commission, on behalf of the working-class associations known as 
the “Oldham Limiteds.” For some reason these associations, which 
are joint-stock companies pure and simple, have been generally 
classed as part of the so-called co-operative movement. The only 
way in which an “Oldham Limited” differs from an ordinary joint- 
stock company consists in the fact that its shares are owned by 
working-men—generally by working-men who are engaged in other 
industries, and not by those who are in the company’s service. | 
am informed that local banks have at times rendered considerable 
assistance in the financing of these working-class associations. 
Indeed, one of the objections alleged against these companies is 
the facility with which they obtain capital and the reckless com- 
petition thus engendered. The pecuniary interest of the officials 
and managers of these companies, it has been remarked, is princi- 
pally their salaries. They are, therefore, less careful in some in- 
stances than they might be of the safety and profitable employment 
of the capital entrusted to them. It is their interest to carry on the 
business on any terms rather than wind it up in the interest of 
shareholders whose capital is being diminished, and it is the interest 


* See a remarkable table given by Mr. Cecil Chapman, Assistant-commissioner, 
in his Report to the Labour Commission, headed, ‘‘ Particulars of Small Holdings 
supplied by Sir Baldwyn Leighton, from his Estate at Loton.” Appendix v., 
p. 141. 
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of the banker, whose loan is more or less fully secured, to side with 
the manager rather than the shareholder. The result is reckless 
trading at a loss. 

This, even if it be true, is a danger incidental to all joint-stock 
trading, and might form the ground of an indictment of the joint- 
stock company system; but itcontains no valid objection to the proper 
use of credit as an assistance to poor men towards creating or acquir- 
ing industrial property. If working-men can, with the assistance of 
banking credit, establish mills at Oldham, and work them success- 
fully, there is no reason why they should not do so elsewhere. If, 
as is alleged, the present state of the law as to joint-stock com- 
panies is unsatisfactory, by all means let us alter it, and put all 
trading on the same reasonable footing of responsibility, based on 
freedom of trade and freedom for all lawful forms of contract. 
It would undoubtedly be conducive to a better tone of commer- 
cial morality, if the advantage of credit were obtainable, not 
merely on the faith of material securities, but that in addition 
the financial association should, as in the case of the Co-opera- 
tive Banks described, rely on the reasonable nature of the enter- 
prise in which the borrower is engaged, and on his good faith 
and ability to carry it to a successful issue. The paradox that per- 
sonal security, properly understood, and fortified by the responsi- 
bility bred from a truly co-operative system, can be made the very 
highest security of all, will prove a hard saying to the ordinary 
man of business. It has, however, commended itself as a profound 
truth to an economist as little given over to illusions as M. Léon 
Say, who lays it down that the best form of credit for banking 
purposes is purely “ personal credit ”"—“le erédit tout cowrt suns 
phrase.” “Le crédit sur gage wa jamais été que Venfance du 
erédit.” 

Leaving the question of the large industry and the part which 
credit may play in transferring property from the manufacturer to the 
labourer, a few words may be said on the opportunities for petty 
trade, which are probably much more frequent than is generally 
supposed. I have before me an account of a Costermongers’ 
Co-operative Loan Association, which appears to transact a con- 
siderable loan business every year with little or no loss. Many of 
my readers can, I have no doubt, supply other illustrations from 
their own observation of the advantage of credit judiciously em- 
ployed in aid of men of small means. It was remarked to me by a 
gentleman who has an unrivalled experience in Savings Bank 
business, that over and over again depositors have come to him and 
said that the £5 or £10 which they saved in his bank had been the 
foundation of their fortune. So much impressed was he with the 
apparent frequency of these openings for the profitable investment 
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of small savings, that he had drawn the perhaps somewhat large 
conclusion that it was better for a workman to deposit his savings 
in a bank, in preference to sinking them beyond his control in a 
sick benefit club or other insurance association. Now,if the thrifty 
character represented by the £5 or £10 thus saved could command 
not only that sum, but in addition a credit of perhaps a similar 
amount, together with the advice, supervision, and assistance of a 
co-operative credit association, is it not obvious that a wider door ot 
advancement is opened to talent and a new element of hopefulness 
brought to bear on the humble ambitions of working-class life ? 

A practical question still remains. If it be conceded that the 
establishment of popular banks is an experiment worth trying, who 
are the persons to whom this most promising enterprise can be 
most fitly entrusted? Is it possible that existing Savings Banks 
can take any part in making the savings of the poor reproductive ? 

A very interesting controversy has for some years been carried 
on in France by M. Eugéne Rostand, the president of the Savings 
Bank of Marseilles, with a view of getting the Government Banks 
to do something toward promoting popular credit. The Savings 
Bank system of France is very similar to our own. The money 
collected by the banks finds its way into the Caisse des Dépdts et 
Consignations, just as with us the savings of the poor are placed 
in the hands of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt. The money so gathered is used to purchase 
Government securities, consols, exchequer bills, and, in France, 
the “rentes” of the Republican Government. Such employment 
is, of course, the very negation of the useful fertilizing applica- 
tion of petty savings which is the essence of the Co-operative Bank, 
or of the commercial bank pure and simple. M. Rostand has 
conceived the idea that, if he can obtain for the rural and pro- 
vincial banks leave to employ their funds more freely, a certain 
advance will be made. He has been at pains to show that in every 
civilized country in the world (England alone excepted) the 
authorities of Savings Banks have greater liberty of investment 
than in France. His crusade is very interesting to us because, 
practically, France stands in the same position to this question as 
we do ourselves. Both countries have a Savings Bank system, 
admirable as far as the safe custody of funds is concerned, but 
otherwise entirely sterile. Neither country has a supplemental 
service of popular banks of credit. No one can fail to have great 
sympathy with M. Rostand in his energetic crusade; but it appears 
to me to be an error to mix up the question of co-operative bank- 
ing with that of the Savings Bank pure and simple. Without 
presuming to speak for the possibilities of the matter in France, it 
would be, in my opinion, an entirely hopeless endeavour to seek aid 
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from the Post Office Savings Bank in establishing popular credit. 
If the Government accepts the responsibility of safe-guarding 
the deposits of the poor, it must be ruled by the most rigid 
system of red tape. To guarantee deposits, and at the same time to 
allow more or less speculative investment to be made locally, with- 
out the assistance of mutual co-operative supervision, would be 
to invite certain financial disaster. M. Rostand, as I understand it, 
would reply to this objection that there is available—in France, at 
any rate—a large amount of philanthropic and civic enthusiasm. 
Persons animated by this spirit would, he believes, be forthcoming to 
manage gratuitously the business of popular banking. Now, with- 
out seeking to disparage either philanthropic or civic enthusiasm, 
it is enough to say that this idea is altogether foreign to the habits 
of the English working-class. All their successful institutions are 
self-managed. They may not always attain the ideal heights of 
wisdom, but they are schools of experience in which wisdom is 
being perfected. The self-management of a Co-operative Bank by 
its members is a school, not only of wisdom, but of that mutual 
rectitude of conduct on which its success depends. To build 
popular credit without this foundation would be to build in vain. 
M. Rostand is far too acute a man not to perceive this danger. All 
he asks is that the banks controlled by Government may be 
allowed to follow the example of the German and Italian banks, 
and give credit to the smaller Co-operative Banks. With us, how- 
ever, the difficulty is that these smaller banks do not as yet exist. 
Co-operative banking has yet to win the confidence of the country. 
It has done so in Italy and Germany, and the higher finance is 
eager to offer it every legitimate assistance. When success is 
assured by laborious effort in detail, the Government Banks will no 
doubt be found willing to encumber it with their patronage. 

Mr. Wolff, whose view of the subject seems to me to be entirely 
judicious, points out that in many places where Government 
Savings Banks exist side-by-side with popular banks, the people 
prefer their own institutions. They very soon realize that the 
Savings Bank is merely the apotheosis of the old stocking, and that 
the best use of savings is the reproductive use of them in the 
service of those who have gathered them. It is to be hoped that 
this matter will attract the attention of the Friendly Society 
and Co-operative leaders. They are, of all men, the most com- 
petent to lay the foundation of a new departure in the cause of 
thrift. They have withstood all the blandishments of State pensions, 
and, by putting their hand to this new enterprise, they will give yet 
another practical illustration of their steadfast faith in the value of 
personal responsibility ; they will found another school of character, 
just as effective as the great Friendly Society Movement itself, and 
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they will confer yet another benefit on the whole nation, to which 
it is difficult to see any limit. 

To one other class of persons this matter ought to have more 
than a passing interest. No one questions the fact that there is 
much that is unsatisfactory in our social arrangements. No one 
maintains that this is the best of all possible worlds. There are, 
however, many whose fortune or misfortune it has been to be able 
to perceive nothing but evil in many of the proposals for social 
amelioration which from time to time are made by well-meaning 
enthusiasts. Such people have been called “Gradgrinds” and 
other ill-sounding names. These flowers of controversy are, of 
course, very welcome from critics whose praise would set us 
seriously questioning the sanity of our opinions. Still, those of us 
who believe in personal responsibility and in the freedom of private 
initiative, should be glad to welcome this new illustration of the 
truth of our principles. Here is a successful movement, based on 
honest human endeavour, involving neither the robbery of the 
rich, nor the degradation of the poor. Based on the principle of 
freedom, and independent of patronage, it puts a new weapon in 
the hands of the poor man, and opens a career to industry and 
intelligence which at present is closed. 

To those who, like myself, regard increased facilities for Poor Law 
relief and State pensions as merely devices to sink the poor more 
deeply in the slough of dependence, I recommend a study of this 
question. They will find in Mr. Wolff’s book a guide at once 
entertaining and instructive. 


T. Mackay. 
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THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE. 


IV. 

Wuat would it profit one to cultivate a garden, if one were not 
constantly reminded thereby to cultivate oneself, and were not 
aided by the one in the doing of the other? Partnership with 
Nature admonishes one to be continuously patient, to trust and 
hope, to have implicit faith in the capacity of time to work won- 
ders, to put up with disappointments and disillusions, and, after 
repeated failure, cheerfully to try again. In a word, the right 
cultivation of a garden teaches one equanimity. Equanimity and 
Magnanimity conjoined—equanimity as regards oneself, magnani- 
mity in respect of others—seem to me to sum up all the virtues. 
I have asked Lamia to make two devices over the doorway of my 
study. Over it, within, she is to inscribe the word Equanimitas ; 
over it, on the outside, the word Magnanimitas. “ Why in Latin ?” 
she asks; and it is not possible to make her understand the 
special savour there is in the vocabulary of a dead language 
taught one in one’s boyhood. But she is going to do as I wish. 

I have often required all my equanimity—and, be it confessed, 
have occasionally lost it—in discovering mishaps in the garden 
that I love. Yet, as a rule, when Nature disappoints your expecta- 
tions, it will turn out, on due enquiry, that you have not treated 
her fairly. 

Therefore, suspect your own or somebody’s shortcomings rather 
than those of Nature, when the harvest of your expenditure falls 
short. Doing things in good time, is the main secret of successful 
gardening, which I did not acquire till after sorrowful experi- 
ence of the results of amiable procrastination. For want of ob- 
servation of this simple fact, I have had more than one fit of 
depression, and have been taunted by Veronica with the supe- 
riority of some of the flowers in neighbouring gardens. Then it 
is that both equanimity and magnanimity are needed; equani- 
mity under Veronica’s odious comparisons, magnanimity towards 
those who have outshone me. 

I dare-say you will think that loving a garden is, like every form 
of love, little better than slavery; and verily it is. But how one 
cherishes one’s chains! 
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“Do you indeed?” asks Lamia. “At any rate they give you 
a pretty long tether. Aim I mistaken in thinking you spent 
February, March, and the better part of April, on the other side of 
the Alps?” : 

There it is. Idid so, and I am paying for it now. My gardener 
is a pattern of conscientious docility and intelligent solicitude; but 
he is a gardener, and he is human. Upon the discriminating pre- 
vision of February, March, and April, depends the efflorescence of 
July, August, and September. 

“And if,” continues Lamia, “you will read Dante amid the 
ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, philosophically bestride a donkey 
on the slopes of Tusculum, or collect majolica ware for Veronica 
in the purlieus of Gubbio, instead of staying at home like the 
honest Englishman you. pretend to be, you must not let your 
equanimity be ruffled because your zinneas are this year not up 
to the mark, or because the new annual that was to do such 
wonders A 

“The Cosmos, you mean ?” 

“ Yes :—is such an arrant failure.” 

Yet what a thing is prestige! It pleased Veronica, last Saturday, 
to inflict on us a Garden Party. Knowing how we abominate it, 
she began by cautiously observing that she had asked a couple 
of men to play lawn tennis, in order to gratify me and the Poet- 
But these men have wives, or sisters; and if you ask men’s wives 
or sisters, you must ask other men’s wives, or sisters, or daughters, 
to meet them; and then, in turn, other men have to be invited 
to meet all this gathering of sociable womenfolk. 

“My dear fellow,” said the Poet, “you might just as well be both 
equable and magnanimous, for we are in for it. Your sister, you 
may be quite sure, has asked the entire neighbourhood.” 

“Tt is all very well for you,” I answered testily, “to display 
equanimity, because you flirt—all poets do—and I do not. I shall 
have to take a succession of maiden aunts round the garden, as 
though it were a show, and I the showman.” 

He was quite right. Veronica had asked the entire neighbour- 
hood. There were so many rectors, and vicars, and curates, that 
you might almost have supposed yourself at Convocation, and 
sprightly spinsters so abounded that I felt my celibacy to be 
almost a species of crime. They clustered round the oak, Veronica 
said, as though its respectable age was a sort of chaperonage for 
them; and superlatives of adiniration were almost as plentiful as 
Veronica’s cakes, peaches, iced-coffee-spoons, and I know not what. 
But I verily believe she had got all these people together in order 
that they might contemplate her Sheffield plated urns—she has 
now got four of them—and not in the least that we might have 
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those lawn tennis games she had professed to be benevolently 
projecting for us. The Poet and I did play all the same, and were 
reproved afterwards for our selfishness. But then, as the Poet 
pleaded, men are “such selfish brutes”; though, in truth, I spent 
most of the time in listening to ejaculations of admiration over 
flowers that were far from reaching my own private standard. The 
garden that I love has somehow acquired a reputation in these 
parts; and so, I verily believe, most of my neighbours would 
declare it to be a marvel and a show if it was covered with 
burdocks and darnels. Such, I say, is the force and value of 
prestige. 

“T am glad to see you are not elated,” said Lamia,—— 

“Nor misled,” added Veronica. 

“ — by all the fulsome eulogiums passed upon your garden by all 
the young and old impostors whom you dragged from bed to 
border, and from South Enclosure to copse.” 

“Not in the least,” I answered humbly ; “good is good, and bad 
is bad, and the garden to-day did not look as I should wish it to 
look.” 

“T am glad,” said the Poet, “you remember the wise saying of 
Goethe, that he never accepted, from the public, commendation he 
had not already bestowed on himself, and that you act up to it.” 

I don’t mind saying, now that I am no longer under the stress 
of these qualifying criticisms, that the Garden looked perfectly 
lovely, and that the language contains no superlatives too good for 
it. Did not Veronica’s guests employ equally laudatory epithets 
concerning those absurd urns? If they were sincere in the one 
case, why not in the other? An agreeable person is not so much 
a person who agrees with you, as one who makes you agreeable to 
yourself, by putting you in good humour with yourself, encouraging 
your selfeomplacency, and leaving you with the impression that 
you are somebody, after all. It was a most agreeable gathering. 

As for Lamia, she behaved in a most exemplary manner; singing 
several exceedingly passionate love-songs, to the accompaniment of 
the guitar, to the maiden ladies, and throwing her whole soul into 
sentiments she did not feel in the very least. She is wonderful on 
these occasions, and would make any garden-party a success, even 
if there was not a flower in the place except herself. On one of our 
guests, it is true, she exercised her sprightly wit; but I fancy he 
had been paying her commonplace compliments, and flattery has 
to be very original to please her. I heard him boasting that his 
pastures were the best in the neighbourhood, and that there was not 
a thistle on the ground. 

“ Have you eaten them all ?” she asked. 

But though I may seem as arrant a donkey as the one thus in- 
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geniously reproved, I again ask, Did a garden ever look more beauti- 
ful ? 

In the first place, was there ever such a lawn? And even if 
there were, the lawn one stands on is, after all, the most important 
lawn in the world; and a greener, smoother, or more weedless one 
does not exist, from Chiswick to Cashmere. The tennis-ground 
was such an example of level verdure that it seemed, at first, almost 
desecration to play on it; and it was only after Lamia and I had 
won a couple of setts, that one lost the sensation of sacrilege. As 
for the Tea Roses, I think all Veronica’s apparatus and flummery, 
the urns into the bargain, should have been called a Rose Tea, so 
completely did they entrance the beholder, though they have been 
flowering since the first of May; and to-day is the thirty-first of 
August. Women, no doubt, when they wish to please, do not 
stick at a little mendacious flattery. But a clergyman of the 
Church of England, who is himself a rose-grower and a member 
of I know not how many Horticultural Societies, may surely be 
trusted to speak the truth; and he declared, in the hearing of 
Veronica herself, that my tea roses are, on the whole, the finest he 
has seen; finer even than those in the garden of the professional 
grower who has laboured so bravely to make them popular. He is 
repairing the east-end window of his church. I think I must send 
him a subscription. 

I have gone round again, by myself, and for the life of me I can- 
not understand how anyone can help falling into raptures. Lamia 
affects to belittle the spectacle, in order to tease me; and I believe 
Veronica thinks it necessary to “take me down a peg,” lest I 
should become excessively enamoured of the work of my own 
hands. The Harpalium Rigidum or Prairie Flower has stems 
ten feet high, which branch into clusters of golden dials; and 
though I confess it is a most aggressive plant, how is one to dis- 
pense with it, unless one substitute for it the giant perennial 
Sunflower, which I dare say, when one knows it better, will behave 
just as usurpingly? The Helianthus, double and single, are a 
mass of bloom; and the Phlowes, scarlet, salmon-coloured, and 
white, have done splendidly. The Japanese Anemones, both the 
white, the pink, and the red, are just beginning that delicate but 
profuse flowering they will prolong till they are chidden by an 
austere frost. Some of the golden-rayed lilies of Japan, thd 
Lilium Awratum, have shed their petals and their incense; but 
others are still in all the pride of their Oriental beauty, especially 
among the tea-roses, where I took care to plant some of them. 
The Orange lilies are on the wane, after a short life and a 
merry one, and now the tall Tiger lilies—Liliwm Tigrinuin 
Splendens—are justifying their pretentious name. Many of the 
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clematis tribe, notably the white and paler-coloured ones, are break- 
ing into bloom; others are flowering a second time. The Cape 
Hyacinth—H yacinthus Cundicans—bears its dainty white bells on 
long graceful stalks; the Torch Lily is throwing up the stout, hollow 
racemes which will gradually taper into flame—some people call it 
the Flame Flower—with which to light the dying year to its doom. 
The old-fashioned Hydrangea, which I dearly love, and which may 
be made, with the addition of iron to the soil, to bear blue trusses, 
is not a success in the garden that I love; but Hydrangea panicu- 
lata, whose trusses are white, revels.in bloom, and is just now a very 
joy to behold, whether blended with the beautifully discolouring 
leaves of the peony, or mixed with the yet more heightened hues 
of the fading foliage of the azalea. The castor-oil-plants—cod- 
liver-oils plants, as one dear simple creature spoke of them, when 
extolling my garden to a friend—have attained what in our 
non-tropical climate we regard as a colossal height, and are 
now in flower, as are all the Cunne. The dwarf bronze-leaved 
castor-oil-plants have grown taller than I wanted them to do, 
having been over-manured; but I can see that, dexterously 
treated, they can be turned to several ornamental purposes, in 
combination with various shrubs and flowers. 

But it is the annuals that now contribute the greater portion 
of the splendour, and all the scent, that make the garden that I 
love at this moment a succession of sensuous delights. Do you 
grow the sweet-smelling night-stock? If not, mind you do. It is 
a modest little plant, bearing an insignificant flower, something 
like Venus’s Looking-glass, but as soon as the sunlight fades from 
lawn and flower-bed, and the dew begins to rise from the ground, 
it saturates the air with an aroma you would think could proceed 
only from some strong and tall-growing plant, such as the Nico- 
tiuna Affinis or white flowering tobacco, whose habit it is to close 
its petals and go to sleep in the daytime, and to remain awake all 
night till well after the dawn. This tropical custom it has retained 
in northern latitudes. I plant it anywhere, and everywhere, but 
always under the windows of the front of the house, so that its 
perfume agreeably assails you every time you pass. I think the 
South Enclosure, with its long curving avenue of almost every 
flower I grow, at this particular moment bears away the bell. For 
there one finds 


** Moon-daisies tall, and tufts of crimson phlox, 
And dainty white anemones that bear 
An Eastern name, and Eastern beauty wear ; 
Lithe, haughty lilies, homely-smelling stocks, 
And sunflowers green and gold, and gorgeous hollyhocks.” 


The South Enclosure is a veritable medley of growth and bloom, 
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and I dare-say a certain number of things are crushed out of 
existence, or seriously repressed, in the luxuriant struggle for 
primacy. But somewhere or other along it I come upon specimens 
of, I think, all the annuals that were sown. Gaillurdia and Godetia 
are particularly conspicuous in front, and are run pretty close by 
Clarkia. Marvel of Peru, and Mallows of various hue, flourish 
amazingly a little further back, even in the half-shade of per- 
manent shrubs. Sweet Sultan is cheek-by-jowl with the Helio- 
chryswm, or Everlasting; and as for the Violas, those persistent, 
untiring bloomers, where are they not? Snapdragons, white, 
yellow, and red, are much haunted by the sedulous bees, which 
sometimes experience no little difficulty, after once getting in, to 
persuade them to answer to the magic “Open sesame.” What is 
there that grows more willingly, flowers longer, or displays greater 
variety of colour, than Penstemons? and I have a small variety of 
them called Chilone, which is especially graceful. A sense of 
ancient peace abides amidst this republic of flowers; but the rose, 
the Rose, is Queen. 

Over and above fostering equanimity, the cultivation of a garden 
promotes the tenderer graces and extends the sweet charities of life. 
I need no introduction to a person who has a garden; and be his 
or her rank what it may, in I go, opening the gate, whether a huge 
iron or a humble wicket, with a proud confidence, certain to find a 
man and a brother, or a woman and a sister. Love of gardening 
creates a safe freemasonry among those who cherish it. I stand on 
no ceremony, tender no excuse nor apology, proffer no introduction, 
but say at once, “What magnificent honeysuckle!” or, “ Where 
do you get those splendid tuberous begonias?” and lo! we are 
friends at once. 

I have made many a life-long friend by a bold intrusion and 
immediate conference over a Peony or a Michaelmas Daisy I had 
not seen before. I beg, borrow, and, I verily believe, if need were, 
would steal, a cutting of any beautiful plant that was a novelty. 
But petty larceny is unnecessary ; for we who have gardens that we 
love, willingly give of our superfluity. I like to think I have 
helped to beautify many a garden that, before, hardly deserved 
the epithet; and I am sure I have received far more than I have 
given; from generous Head-Gardeners, from kindly Rectors, from 
clergymen’s wives with little plots of old-world flowers, handed 
down from generation to generation, and tended with a truly 
Christian love; from village blacksmiths, cottagers earning four- 
teen shillings a week, neighbours I see frequently, strangers I 
never saw but once, when I got out of the saddle or Veronica’s 
Baddlesden Car to go in and say, “ Will you give me a cutting of 
your Woodruff?” or, “Can you spare me a piece of your Rose- 
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mary?” It is so pleasant to remember who it was that gave you 
your Holy Thistle, whom you petitioned for your Statice or Sea 
Lavender, and from what fair plot you brought the Blue Poly- 
anthus you coddle so carefully, and with imperfect results. A 
flower-border thus becomes a living record and diary of your 
wanderings, your visits, your friendships, a perpetual reminiscence, 
of the generosity of the rich, of the graciousness of the poor. 
When I read the debates on Parish Councils, and what some 
people say about the relations of squire, parson, and labourer, I 
fail to recognize the England that I know. I hope they will not 
legislate it out of existence, nor substitute for “blue spires of cot- 
tage smoke ‘mid woodlands green ” what one sees too often in France, 
** Dismantled towers, mean plots without a tree, 

A herd of hinds too equal to be free, 

Greedy of other’s, jealous of their own, 

Envy, and hate, and all uncharity.” 

How well the rustic children, themselves the sweetest of wood- 
land wild-flowers, know who it is that cares for the white water- 
ilies that grow in remote ponds and pools, and so bring them to 
Veronica, six in a basket woven of green and brown reeds, quite a 
work of art and taste, and say lispingly and with shy faces, when 
she asks them how much it is, “Thickthpenth, pleath, mith!” 
Whereupon, Veronica gives them a shilling and an orange a piece, 
or some bread and jam, and away they scamper, all their shyness 
gone as soon as they have turned the corner and are out of sight. 


Shakespeare calls Spring “the sweet of the year.” But I some- 
times think the sweetest season of all is that when 
ie ae a You scarce can say 
If it be Summer still, or Autumn yet : 
Rather it seems as if the twain have met, 
And, Summer being loth to go away, 
Autumn retains her hand, and begs of her to stay.” 


That is the season, just now; season of ripe fruits and quiet 
thoughts. Even Lamia cannot rouse nor fret me, and she has her- 
self taken on something of the assenting aspect of the afternoon 
of the year. She follows me with all the quietness, and with more 
than the charm, of an Autumn shadow. Her speaking voice, 
always a contralto, seems to have acquired a yet deeper, rounder, 
and mellower tone, from the cheerful gravity of the season. She 
gzibes less rarely, and hesitates to scoff even at my foibles. When 
we went, yesterday, into the nearest hop-garden, she picked 
sedulously for ten minutes into the basket of a comely villager 
with five youngsters round her, liberated from attendance at school 
for a more profitable task, and then emptied her purse, which I 
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allow was not very full, among the nighest workers. They all 
brushed her feet, and I thought them very privileged to do so. 

I do not quite know how it is, but I observe that Veronica and 
the Poet seem to care for each other’s company more than for ours, 
so that Lamia and I are left much together. She has, therefore, to 
accompany me in my garden rounds, and to make herself useful, 
which she appears more willing to do than formerly. She was 
always sweet; now she is serviceable as well. She carries the 
basket, when I make my daily scrutiny into the condition of the 
peaches, nectarines, plums, and pears, in the walled garden. As a 
rule, it is women who minister to the gourmundise of men; and 
Veronica invariably does her feminine best to promote masculine 
indigestion. But flowers and fruit are among the finer gifts ; and 
so I gather the loveliest tea-roses on the wall for Lamia, while she 
bends fascinatingly forward, so that the juice of the luscious peach 
I have also plucked for her, shall not fall on her clean bib and 
tucker. Of course, she gets her skirt caught in the accidental 
rose bushes, as she steps over the border with her basket, and for- 
gets all about the fruit if she happens to espy an early violet. She 
makes a charming picture with the hollyhocks and the great sun- 
flowers. 

“Do you think,” she asks, “men are not mature till, like pears, 
they are black at heart, or the pips as you call them ?” 

“ Possibly,” 1 answer; “just as women, like peaches, soften as 
they ripen.” 

“ You think I shall never be ripe? O,I have dirtied my frock ! 
Lend me your handkerchief.” 

Whereupon all the nectarines roll out of the basket, among the 
rank leaves of the seakale bed hard-by, and we have such quiet 
pleasure in picking them up again. Those that are bruised we 
give to the housekeeper, to turn into jam; and woe betide the 
credit of the garden that I love, if it fail to furnish Veronica with 
an ample supply of material, in that form, for her store-room. 

“ Do give me a pear,” says Lamia plaintively, as though I ever re- 
fuse her anything! “No, not those. I want a Conseiller de lu 
Cour, the best pear that grows, for it is, as the Poet says of love, 
both sweet and bitter.” 

“ The wasps seem to be of the same opinion.” 

“ They never sting me. Perhaps that is because I am only bitter,” 
she answers, and proceeds with the pear, with absolute confidence 
in her immunity. 

“ We are going to take their nests to-night.” 

“What fun! May I come? I saw a big one yesterday in the 
hedge-bank, in the lane going down to the bridge. Let us go and 
put a stick there, to mark it.” 
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The lane she speaks of leads to the river, and to an old Mill be- 
yond; a Mill centuries old, and still worked in ancient fashion, and 
with every obsolete device. Long may it stand upon its antique 
ways, and link one yet closer with the past. I know nothing 
quieter than the pool above it; and where a trembling little wooden 
bridge crosses the narrow end near the sluice, Lamia and I have 
more than once held discourse that dips into the inner life. To- 
day not a breath rippled the surface of the water, or stirred a leaf 
of the woodlands that girt it. 

“ How charming !” she exclaimed. 

“ What is charm?” I asked. 

“Charm,” replied Lamia, “is mystery that is not wholly mys- 
terious ; the unknowable that is not altogether unknown. Sunshine, 
unqualified, untempered sunshine, does not charm, though it may 
delight ; but sunshine-shadow does, and Autumn is the most 
charming of the seasons, because its shadows are the longest, the 
softest, and the most stationary. Charm withholds what it professes 
to reveal; and your garden is charming because it keeps back as 
much as it confers. Nature is charming, because, while seeming 
to hide nothing, she hides everything. Poetry charins, because it 
employs the real only to obtain credence for the Ideal. Music is 
charming, because it touches the intangible. Who is it that says: 
‘Les choses qui arrivent nous touchent. Ce west que les choses 
qui wv arriveront junais, qui nous fassent plewrer’ ?” 

“T do not know,” I answered, “ but it is a true and a lovely saying.” 

“ And so,” continued Lamia, “it is only the things that are not, 
that are charming. Charm is suggestion. Who are the charming 
people? The people whose manner is a frank reserve. It is as 
fatal to charm to seem to be concealing anything, as it is to un- 
veil everything. Charm is an open secret which no one knows.” 

I cannot say that Lamia’s serious paradoxes left me much 
wiser, but I confess I thought her frank reserve more charming 
than ever. 

“Yes, you are right,” I said; “and I am sorry for those people 
whom what is called Science has so familiarized with life, that 
life has lost for them its mystery, and, therefore, its charm. 
Charm, to add to your definition, is unsuspected illusion.” 

“Tllusion!” she sighed. “If one could but always be illuded. 

\~ ere nnrenn ss SE 
To see all things in heavenly fantasy ; 
Ourselves, and others, even as we scan 
The inaccessible bright stars and deem 
Their silence music, so that nothing gross 


Can reach the elevation of our thoughts, 
Wherein we dwell transfigured.’ 


” 


But it is difficult to see a Garden Party in heavenly fantasy. 
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You would scarcely have thought we were the same persons that 
had held colloquy by the Mill, had you seen us, at half-past nine 
that night, sallying forth to take the wasps’ nests, or at any rate, to 
see them taken by the old woodreeve, who prides himself, not 
without just cause, on being more knowing, in most matters, than 
the unobservant and unhandy pupils of free education. A lantern, 
a tin can containing cowdung, a spade, and a pocket full of 
fuses, were his stock-in-trade. Lamia had been reading, at 
Veronica’s suggestion, an account of a new way of killing wasps, 
by placing tow steeped in cyanide of potassium at the entrance to 
their nests, and she could not help airing her new information. 
Her sciolism was treated with much fine scorn by the unlettered 
expert : “ You see, miss, they don’t know nothing about it, and that’s 
why they writes in the papers. Them that knows doesn’t write; 
they acts, miss, as I’m agoing to, now. Here’s a big ’un, and no 
mistake. Look out, miss! the’re some on ’em outside, crawling 
about the hole, and they might take a fancy to git up yer petter- 
cuts.” 

“ What are the fuses made of?” said Lamia. 

“Brimstone and saltpetre, miss, with a little pinch o’ powder. 
But don’t you go buy fuses, or they'll happen blow yer hand off, 
they’ve so much powder in them. I makes these myself. Now you 
see how they work.” 

He lighted one of his fuses, which burned quietly and steadily, 
placed it, rammed it into the hole, and then daubed the aperture 
over with the contents of his can. 

“But I don’t hear it explode,” said Lamia. 

“And you won't, miss. And they won’t hear it neither; but it'll 
quieten ’em, I reckon.” 

“ And are they all done for ?” 

“Them that’s grown up, yes; but not the little uns that has’nt 
yet come out. And whether you use fuses or that other stuff you 
spoke of, you must dig out the nest to-morrow, and swamp ‘em 
with water, and stamp all the life out of em, or you might just as 
well have stayed in bed.” 

“How much better,” said Lamia, after we had bidden our com- 
panion and his lantern good-night, “these peasant folk talk than 
we do, when they talk at all.” 

“T am glad you have observed it,’ I said; “they are so much 
nearer to the fact, whereas, as a rule, we utter only the literary 
representation of the fact. After all, is Literature more than an 
excresence on natural human speech ?” 


“A fungus, in fact. Let us go, and communicate our discovery 
to the Poet.” 


“ Where are he and Veronica, I wonder.” 
VOL, XXII. 42 
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“ Honeysuckling, no doubt,” said Lamia. There is a honeysuckle 
that rambles up an acacia tree, under which Veronica and the Poet 
sometimes sit; and Lamia has coined a not inapt word, to represent 
the state of mind they are supposed by her to be in. 

As a fact, they were indoors, as we found when we ourselves 
entered. Lamia went straight to the piano; and I felt certain that, 
with her passion for sudden contrasts, and her impatience of the 
prolongation of any mood into which she might have been betrayed 
by surrounding circumstances, she would now sing something grave 
and sad. I was not mistaken, for she at once began :— 


‘Let the weary world go round! 
What care 1? 
Life’s a surfeiting of sound ; 
I would die. 
It would be so sweet to lie 
Under waving grasses, 
Where a shadow fleeting by 
Of a cloudlet in the sky 
Sometimes passes. 


“Why, why remain? 
Graves are the sheltering wimples 
Against life’s rain ; 
Graves are the sovran simples 
Against life’s pain ; 
Graves are a mother’s dimples, 
When we complain. 


**O death! beautiful death! 
Why do they thee disfigure ? 
To me thy touch, thy breath, 
Hath nor alarm nor rigour. 
Thee do I long await ; 
I think thee very late ; 
I pine much to be going : 
Others have gone before ; 
I hunger more and more 
To know what they are knowing. 


*“ Weak heart, be thou content! 
Accept thy banishment ; 
Like other sorrows, life will end for thee : 
Yet for a little while 
Bear with this harsh exile, 
And Death will soften, and will send for thee.” 


“When did you write that ?” I asked. 

“O,long ago,” said the Poet ; “ more under the influence of Rome, 
the Rome ruinous that then was, than from any personal feeling. It 
is rather elementary, not to say naif, in expression, but it was sin- 
cere, when written.” 

“Tam prepared,” said Lamia, “to defend its elementariness. I 
wish there were more elementary verses. Too many persons to- 
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day write as though they were in the Sixth Form, and had a Prize 
Poem in their head.” : 

“I fear you are right,” he answered. “It is fatal to a writer of 
verse to think, or even be aware, of an audience. As Mill said so 
admirably, Poetry should not be heard, but overheard. The self- 
consciousness of the stylist—forgive the employment of his designa- 
tion of himself—is intolerable.” 

“ Does it not,” asked Veronica, who was only, I felt quite sure, 
reproducing, with touching servility, one of the literary canons the 
Poet had, at some time or another, expounded to her, “ does not 
an ever-present anxiety as to style indicate poverty of matter and 
shallowness of feeling ?” 

“T should have thought so,” he said. “ Ifa man have the singing 
faculty, and have got anything to say, the matter will dictate the 
style. The moment one notices how a thing is being said, more 
than what is being said, one may be pretty sure either that little or 
nothing is being said, or is being said wrongly. A poet whose style 
is more noticeable than his thought or his sentiment resembles a 
man whose clothes you look at, rather than at himself.” 

“Or,” suggested Veronica, timidly, “whose accent you remark 
rather than his observations.” 

“ But surely,” said Lamia, who could not stand this Amcebean 
style of criticism, “a poet must be aware of what he is doing when 
he writes a long tragic, epic, or idyllic poem, and must give himself 
some conscious concern as to how he is doing it.” 

“T presume so,” said the Poet, “more especially in the conceiving 
or shaping of it, though I think he will act wisely to wait and allow 
the germ or embryo of it, when it first comes to him, to grow of 
itself, and naturally, within his mind, rather to force and artificially 
develope it. Growing by this method, a poem becomes an organism. 
Produced by the other, it is a mechanism. The latter may be a 
most beautiful piece of work, but it simulates rather than possesses 
lite. I suspect the schemes even of the greatest and the longest 
poems are, like the language and music of the best lyrics, fortuitous 
felicities.” 

They were getting a little beyond my depth, so I quietly 
slipped out of the room, and therefore cannot say how the 
conversation ended. I might, however, just as well have remained, 
for I could not sleep, and was up and about in the garden the 
better part of an hour before sunrise. It is the most beautiful 
of all the twenty-four, and whenever I have the good fortune to 
awake about that time during the months when I occupy my 
summer bedroom, I always, like the youth to fortune and to fame 
unknown in Gray’s poem, brush, though with no hasty feet, the 
dews away. So the dawn be clear, leaf and flower, under and 
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above, are then delicately varnished with dew, even in the hottest 
and driest summer weather, not altogether unlike the moisture one 
sees sometimes on the face of sleeping children. In spring and 
early summer, so many birds are singing at that hour, that one 
would almost think there could scarcely be room in the air for all 
their notes. Just now, however, they are silent ; and therefore one 
notices the flowers all the more. The evening primroses were light- 
ing up the garden with their yellow cressets, and smelling, thus 
bedewed, just like new-made butter. Their Greek name of Znotheru 
signifies a wine-trap, and is there not a certain roundabout appro- 
priateness in the designation, since they certainly make a night of 
it, and refuse to go home till morning? Wandering round to the 
back, I found the black-caps fluttering about and feasting on the 
ripened seeds of the giant Kex, or New Zealand parsnips, that grow 
among the gooseberry bushes, and they were so pleased with their 
occupation that they took no heed of me, though I stood within a 
couple of feet of them, watching their graceful but greedy antics as 
they fed or flew, head downward, about the seeded umbels. Now, 
there were no gooseberries to distract me, but I remembered how 
deliciously cold, indeed iced, they used to be at that hour in the 
month when they were ripe, and how the blackbirds, discriminating 
epicures that they are, would not look at any but the hairy red 
ones, the sweetest and most satisfactory of all. The Gloire-de- 
Dijon roses along the wire fencing were all bediamonded with dew, 
and I lingered among them till the sun rose, and the charm of the 
dawn was over. I daresay I had a presentiment that darker days 
were coming. Perhaps we love the flowers most, as we do our 
friends, when they are on the point of leaving us. 


The first October frost has come, and the Garden that I Love 
presents a sadly altered aspect. Many of the flowers have turned 
black, going into mourning, I suppose, for the death of Summer: 
nearly all of thein are wilted, and hang heavy heads on sodden 
stalks. There are exceptions to the general havoc, but one hardly 
cares to notice or go in search of them, when the bulk of their fair 
companions are fair no more. The tea-roses in the open beds, 
supposed to be so delicate, have taken but slight notice of the frost, 
and are the main survivors of the wreck. But there is a bite in the 
air which tells that, deceive oneself as one may under the influence 
of recurring genial days, Winter is on its way. Nature, however, 
always provides compensation for any destruction she may have to 
wreak ; and, if the flower-beds are piteous to look on, the shrub- 
beries and copses have assumed a warmer glow, and the elms, 
sycamores, chestnuts, and beeches in the park, will soon glorify 
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themselves exceedingly. For some distance in the lane outside the 
northern gate, a curious and singularly beautiful effect has been 
produced. On either side of it are a good many tall ash trees; and 
the frost has stripped these, at one fell stroke, of all their sprays, 
while the leaves were still undiscoloured; so that the ground is 
covered deep, under other trees which have retained their foilage, 
with a soft green carpet. The apples in the orchard that are yet 
ungathered have taken from the frost, as the cheeks of children 
do, a ruddier glow; and the bushel baskets are round them, and 
the men, with their aprons turned back, are in the trees, gathering 
them. When they have all been plucked and stored, and the 
ladders and barrows been carried back to the shed, the last definite 
interest of the year is over. Lamia has a garden-basket in her 
hand, and in it she puts some of the rosiest apples, some stained 
leaves of the liquidamber—no tree, not even the American sugar- 
maple, takes such dazzling colours—and a sprinkling of jet-black 
fruit from the cut-leaved blackberry. We are all exceedingly 
pensive, and Lamia has not made merry over anything since 
yesterday. I can see what a weary time of “clearing the beds” 
is before me, and I already sniff in imagination the smell of the 
bonfire, that will have to be made in the pound. It is a veritable 
Pound, not merely so called, but one that belonged to the old Manor 
and there are neighbouring peasants not so very far gone in years 
who remember cattle being impounded in it. I maintain its old 
rough-stoned walls with reverent care, and plant wall-flowers, 
valerian, and poppies, in its cracks. But I am sure it still wishes 
to be useful in these newer days ; so within it rubbish is shot for a 
time, rhubarb is grown, and polyanthuses, primroses, and such-like 
things, are laid in, when taken up for the summer. More perhaps 
than any other object, it links the place with the Past, one’s tender- 
ness for which does not diminish as the days pass on. I suppose 
that, as we ourselves become a portion of the Past, that sympathetic 
sentiment grows in us. How very absurd! The years of all four 
of us, if added together, would scarce reckon a hundred. But as I 
said, we have suddenly become pensive. 

“One can hardly,” said Lamia, as we moved away from the 
stripped apple-trees, and walked across the open ground where 
once stood the old orchard, “one can hardly now distinguish what 
you added to the house from what you found there.” We stood 
and gazed at it, from near the Oak, and I was obliged to agrec 
with her. 

“ Yes, it was not unskilfully done, and, when one is considerate, 
Time invariably helps one.” 

“Not always,” answered Lamia, and I confess I have not a con- 
ception what she meant. I suppose the remark arose only from 
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her artistic tendency to give shade to every assertion, and by quali- 
fying each observation to confer on it tone and value. 

“T have never regretted the alterations we made,” I resumed. 
“The house was too small, and the Martha-like mind of Veronica 
had not proper scope for its talents. Moreover, small it still remains. 
Parva domus magna quies, and we have had some few years of ex- 
quisite peace in it. I saw that inscription first on a house outside 
the Porta del Popolo in Rome, on the way to the Ponte Molle. 
I suppose it has disappeared by this time, like everything once quiet 
presided over by the Seven Hills. But I remembered being asked 
to translate the words by ——, well, you may guess what sort of a 
person, when I tell you that he observed, in perfect good faith, that 
he thought small houses are always noisy. 

This was our nearest approach to merriment that morning ; and 
I once again described, as though Lamia had never heard it before, 
how we had taken a slice off the old drawing-room and thrown it 
into the passage, so as to make a little hall, had then added to the 
drawing-room at the other end, making it half as large again, had 
built new oftices and a new bedroom, invented fresh lights, an: 
done all this with a scrupulous respect and deference for what al- 
ready existed. We seemed unable to get away from reminiscences. 

We had walked through the meadow beyond the orchard, com- 
paratively bare when I first saw it, but now boasting its avenue of 
limes, and so onward into the park. 

“The Garden that I Love may be mostly of my own making,” | 
remarked, “but the house is the work of the hands and the mind 
of Veronica.” 

“T suppose so,” said Lamia, who evidently did not regard the 
observation as very original, or as tending particularly to the 
development of valuable conversation. 

We walked on over tangled tussocks and the split bristly husks 
of fallen horse-chestnuts, till we came to a stile in a right of way 
that emerges from a copse into the park. Lamia mounted the stile 
and sate on it, whilst I leaned against its adjoining posts. We had 
both gone silent. Now and then an acorn dropped. Now and then 
a cock pheasant repeated his somewhat harsh and self-asserting 
call. <A yaffel flew, in iridescent plumage, loudly screaming, from 
one tree to another. A squirrel, unaware of our presence, enabled 
us to compare his tawny tail with that of the yellowing bracken, as 
he hunted for beech-mast. 

“T have something to tell you, Lamia,’ I said. “Veronica and 
the Poet——” 

“Well, of course. But it is a pity. Poets should never marry. 
No one should ever marry, for that matter; but poets are peculiarly 
bad subject-matter for that hackneyed but perilous experiment.” 
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‘Why ?” I enquired. 
“Why! Don’t you remember ? 
*** Nay, marry not a poet. He will have 

As many changeling mistresses as moods. 

He wantons with the February winds, 

And toys with March’s forward daffodils. 

He is an April fool each cuckoo-call 

Can set agaping, and he falls in love 

With every lamb that frisks its pretty tail.’ ” 
“You forget the reply,” I resumed. “ How does it go ? 


‘** He may love all, so that he loves me too. 
Who would monopolize a poet’s heart, 
Large as the universe?’ ” 


“Yes, but there is more,” rejoined Lamia. 
66. 6 « 66 +l Ue + 6Miny you never find 
Its vastness cold. But, meanwhile, warm yourself,’ 

“Where are the interesting couple going to live ?” 

“Here, of course. I could not let Veronica quit the home she 
has revivified.” 

“ And the Garden that you Love?” 

“T must make another.” 

“But J also have news, though of a less important character, I 
too am going to be 4 

“To whom ?” I asked. 

“To the Garden,” she auswered ; “the Garden I told you I can- 
not go without.” 

“ But the owner of the Garden ?” 

“QO, the owner? When he is tiresome, I shall repeat to him 
the lines from the Divina Convmedia : 


“<¢ Perché la faccia mia si Vinnamora, 
Che tu non ti rivolgi al bel giardino?’ ”* 


“ But do you love him ?” 
She sprang from the stile with, I thought, a touch of impatience. 
“Love him!” she exclaimed. “Don’t talk to me about love! 
Love is a literary invention.” 
ALFRED AUSTIN. 


*«*« Why art thou so enamoured of my face, 
Thou dost not on the lovely garden gaze?” 
The Divine Comedy, Paradise, c. xxiii,, v. 70-1. 
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INCIDENTS OF THE AUTUMN SESSION. 


ALTHOUGH these Autumn Sittings have not given rise to the dramatic 
excitement of the prolonged conflict over the Home Rule Bill, and 
have not possessed the personal interest which then grew round 
the nightly encounters between Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. 
Chamberlain, they have (contrary to general expectation) become 
of considerable moment to the future fate of Parties, and perhaps 
to the selection of the date of the next appeal to the constituencies. 
It is well, therefore, to record succinctly the course of business in 
the House of Commons, and to point out some of the personal 
traits, and some of the characteristics of Parties, which have been 
developed during these two months. 

The Sittings began on the 2nd of November, when a fairly full 
House listened to Mr. Fowler moving the Second Reading of the 
Local Government Bill. He did this in a studiously-conciliatory 
speech, evidently intended to disarm the criticisms, and to a great 
extent to meet the wishes, of the Conservative Opposition. 

After an instructive and friendly debate the Bill was read a 
second time on November 7th. The Employers’ Liability Bill, 
which had been considered by the Grand Committee on Law in the 
earlier part of the Session, then came (on November 8th) before 
the House on Report. The Unionist leaders had protested against 
the reference of this Bill to a Grand Committee, and had counselled 
their followers not to attend its sittings. As this advice had been 
largely accepted, it was thought that this Report stage would 
occupy a considerable time. This anticipation was not realized. 
This stage was completed on November 16th. The discussion on 
Mr. McLaren’s Contracting-out Amendment was eminently real 
and interesting. But, the Amendments moved from the Front 
Opposition Bench, and by individual Conservatives, were supported 
halt-heartedly, and were rejected by overwhelming majorities. It 
was, in fact, patent that the ordinary Conservative Member had no 
desire to pose as the special champion of the employers, and that 
the employers themselves, who were in the House, were thinking 
more of their seats than of their supposed class-interests. It had 
been thought that the ship-owners would have made a stubborn 
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fight against those provisions of the Bill which affected them; 
but their opposition practically collapsed. It turned out that they 
were divided amongst themselves, and, in one instance, they left 
Mr. Matthews, who was acting on behalf of one of their organizations, 
completely in the lurch. I have said the debate on Mr. McLaren’s 
Amendment was animated ; but it is noticeable that the vigour of 
the support given to this clause came, not so much from Railway 
Directors, or employers of labour, as from Radical representatives 
of the London and North-Western Railway Company’s servants. 
The significance of this is plain. In the urban constituencies with a 
large artisan vote, even Conservative Members, even employers, are 
constrained to bend to the wishes of labour. The legislative power, 
therefore, of capital in such questions as this is but trifling. Its non- 
political outside organizations are unable to control the action of 
their own Members, when they sit for populous urban constituencies. 
Very different was the spirit and attitude of Conservative County 
Members, when (on November 16th) the Committee stage of 
the Local Government Bill was commenced. It at once became 
clear—and it remained so throughout those protracted discussions 
—that an overwhelming preponderance of practical experience in 
local rural administration was to be found amongst the country 
gentlemen on the Conservative side. And, while they cordially ac- 
cepted the general principle of Parish Councils, it also soon became 
plain that in many of their main contentions in criticism of the 
original provisions of the Bill they thought they would have the 
general sense of their constituents with them. In their objections. 
to the grouping of the smaller parishes, in their desire to give to 
such parishes the power of choosing between a Parish Council and a 
Parish Meeting, and of investing the latter with large powers—in 
their efforts for economy and for safeguards against expenditure, 
and their distrust of the good working of compulsory hiring of 
land, they evidently felt that they were taking, not only the wise,. 
but also the popular, course. There was, therefore, from the first 
day in Committee a plentiful supply of experienced men anxious to. 
speak in support of Amendments directed to these objects. On the 
Front Opposition Bench Sir M. Hicks-Beach and Mr. Stanhope gave 
invaluable assistance to Mr. Walter Long, who officially represented 
the Opposition, and, on the Benches behind them, Sir Richard 
Paget, Sir John Dorington, Mr. Wharton, Mr. Stanley Leighton, Mr. 
Talbot, among the older Conservatives ; Mr. Grant Lawson, Captain 
Bethell, Mr. Boscawen, Mr. Jeffreys (with many others) amongst. 
the younger ones; and Mr. Henry Hobhouse and Mr. Jesse Collings, 
amongst the Liberal-Unionists, especially distinguished themselves 
by their indefatigable attendance and vigilant attention to the 
details of the Bill. But, while Clauses 1 to 13 were closely and 
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carefully criticized, there was no Party heat shown in the discus- 
sions, and no speaking except for the direct purpose of amending 
the particular clause before the Committee until Clause 13 was 
reached. 

But, on December the 5th, the Government executed a startling 
change of front. Mr. Strachey had moved an Amendment to this 
clause, giving to Parish Councils permissive powers to become 
Trustees of Parochial Charities. Mr. Fowler had opposed it, as 
being inconsistent with the pledge he had given on this subject. 
Then country Radical upon country Radical rose and pressed the 
Amendment upon the Government, and naively related how he 
had promised his constituents that the Parish Councils would have 
these powers. There was much consultation on the Treasury 
Bench between Mr. Gladstone, Sir W. Harcourt, and the Solicitor- 
General; there were questions sent to the draftsmen under the 
Gallery, and hurried interviews with Mr. Marjoribanks behind the 
Speaker’s chair, while all the time Mr. Fowler sat unconsulted, 
And then Sir J. Rigby, of all men, was put up to announce the 
breach of Mr. Fowler’s promise, and the intention of the Govern- 
ment to accept an Amendment of similar import, standing in the 
name of Mr. Cobb. During the remainder of that sitting, and 
through the next day’s morning sitting, there was a remarkable 
change in the relative activity of the occupants of the Treasury 
Bench. Up till then Mr. Fowler had conducted the Bill virtually 
single-handed. Mr. Gladstone had never intervened, Sir W. 
Harcourt but rarely. But now, when Mr. Goschen had called this 
transaction “a put-up job,” Mr. Gladstone burst in with one of his 
excited and delightfully-irrelevant debating speeches. Just as on 
one of the Home Rule nights he had fallen furiously on Mr. 
George Curzon for his use of the word “ jerrymander,” so now he 
expended a wealth of indignant gesture and of contemptuous 
satire on Mr. Goschen for his use of the words “ put-up job.” And 
for those two days Mr. Fowler sat silent, and apart from his 
leaders, while Mr. Gladstone, Sir W. Harcourt, and Sir J. Rigby 
ministered to the prejudices of the Nonconformists, and rejected 
every safeguard proposed for the protection of Church interests. This 
change of front—this violation of Mr. Fowler’s pledge—no doubt gave 
satisfaction to the Radical rebels below the gangway, but they neces- 
sarily aroused the just resentment of Churchmen, and, in the shape 
of Mr. Cobb’s accepted Amendment, gave an offensive addition to 
the Bill, which they were bound to try and modify in every way. 
From that moment the progress of the Bill was retarded; by that 
breach of faith the temper and attitude of the Opposition to the 
Government and their Bill were profoundly altered. Clause 13 
which was commenced on the 5th of December, was not added to 
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the Bill till the 11th. The second tactical blunder perpetrated by 
the Government—if, indeed, they wished to pass a Parish Councils 
Bill before Christmas—was their insistence, by the retention of 
Clause 19, on opening up the whole vast question of Poor Law 
administration. 

Another perfectly gratuitous encumbrance to the original Bill 
has been added by the Amendments of which Mr. Fowler has 
given notice, to Clause 29. By them the constitution and methods 
of election to the London Vestries and District Boards are brought 
into the purview of the Bill. Obviously these are matters which 
are absolutely outside its original and proper scope. And, obviously 
too, it will be impossible adequately to discuss these alterations in 
London government when they are lightly “chucked in” as a 
capricious and sudden addition to a huge Bill, with totally dif- 
ferent objects. Yet another unnecessary difticulty—still to be 
met—has been thrust into the Bill by the Government’s resolve 
to extend the voting powers of Married Women in local elections. 
The irritation excited amongst Unionists by the obstinacy of the 
Government in unnecessarily over-weighting the Bill is heightened 
by their conviction of the impossibility of securing during these 
Winter months a regular attendance of Members. 

The attendance of Members in an Autumn Session will always 
be slack. It must have been foreseen that after a previous Session 
of exceptional length, and which was unusually exacting, the at- 
tendance would fall below even its normal Autumn average. But, 
it has not yet been sufficiently realized by what a fraction of the 
House these two important Bills have been considered. In the 
Division on Mr. McLaren’s Amendment, on November 10th, 453 
Members took part, but after that, in the week ending on the 
18th of November, the highest number in a Division was 316; 
in the week ending on November 25th it was 420; in the week 
ending December 2nd, 334; in the week ending December 9th, 
378; in the week ending December 16th, 316. But these 
figures give an unduly favourable picture of the actual atten- 
dance during the greater portion of each sitting. And, in each of 
the same weeks, a Division occurred in which the numbers voting 
were only 213, 190, 174, 157, and 156. The last-quoted Division 
was on a motion of Mr. Walter Long’s to adjourn Clause 19. Th’s 
raised matter of the greatest importance, and yet, while neither 
Mr. Gladstone, Sir W. Harcourt, Mr. Mundella, Mr. Asquith, nor 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman were present in it, it is noticeable that 
the Government were indebted for their majority of 102 votes, as 
against 54, to 20 members of their own Administration, and to 31 
Irish Nationalists. Mr. Balfour has pointed out how the bulk 
of the Gladstonian County Members, who may be supposed to 
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be specially interested in this legislation, were absent from the 
whole of the Saturday sitting on December 9th. No doubt 
these gentlemen were properly attending to engagements in their 
own constituencies. The number of unwilling absentees also 
deserves attention. From time to time the Leader of the House, 
the Leader of the Opposition, the Leader of the Liberal-Unionists, 
have been away through illness. At one time in the middle of 
December the Speaker’s chair was occupied by the Deputy- 
Speaker, while Colonel Legge would stand by that of the Sergeant- 
at-Arms, and issue Orders of Admission to Members. Amongst the 
rank and file of all Parties the number of invalids had been con- 
stantly large. As a holiday, after all these abnormal labours, the 
jaded House is to be allowed to rise some time on the evening of 
Friday, the 22nd, and to return to work at noon on Wednesday, the 
27th, so that practically Boxing-Day and Wednesday are taken from 
countrymen’s short holiday for the sake of the work of a short 
morning-sitting on Wednesday. Thenceforwards the House ap- 
parently “sedet wternumque sedebit infelix.” 

What is to be the outcome of this situation? One of its peculi- 
arities is that the Government are, without doubt, simply drifting 
—that they have made no certain forecaste of the time by which 
they will have disposed of the business of the present Session—and 
that they consequently cannot determine the date of the opening 
of the next Session. Mr. Gladstone’s easy assurances that the 
country gentlemen would be able to attend the January Quarter 
Sessions were mere debating flourishes. In truth, the main 
factors in the immediate Parliamentary future are the spirit 
and temper of the Government on one side, and of the Opposition 
on the other. On the one hand, ever since last February, the 
Government have persistently disregarded the interests of public 
business and the general convenience of the House of Commons. 
They have always preferred to please their extreme supporters 
by a display of apparent resolution. They have always attached 
more importance to passing a Bill through the House of Com- 
mons in some shape—no matter much in what, or by what 
methods—than to ensuring its ultimate and wise passage into law. 
In the order of their business, in the allotment of time to it, and 
the arrangement of holidays, they have never studied the habits or 
the wishes of the House. They have never attempted to come to 
sensible understandings with the Leaders of the Opposition. There 
has been no give-and-take. It may well be that this attitude has 
been forced upon them by their own supporters. Certainly these 
supporters _have loyally and laboriously assisted them to maintain it. 
But look at the inevitable effect of this attitude on their opponents. 
This high-handed conduct has naturally produced universal resent- 
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ment in the ranks of the Opposition. Members—the least par- 
tizan—the least given to unnecessary speech—are as determined 
as the professors of indiscriminate loquacity that the remaining 
clauses of the Local Government Bill shall be thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and that private duties and pleasures shall be sacrificed, as 
far as may be practicable, so as to secure a constantly sufficient atten- 
dance on the Opposition side. So that, in reality, the overbearing 
tactics of the Government have defeated, and will defeat, them- 
selves. They could only have succeeded against a feeble and dis- 
united Opposition, acting under lukewarm and incapable leaders. 
But they have to deal, as Mr. Balfour has said, with an Opposition 
but little inferior to them in numbers, and not at all in resolution : 
and led, as we may add, by leaders of consummate ability and ad- 
mirable spirit. 

As through the whole of the earlier portion of the Session, the 
Front Opposition Bench have been assiduous in their attendance. 
During the last Parliament the leaders of the then Opposition dis- 
charged their duties in an easy and intermittent fashion, and were 
frequently absent from the House for considerable periods. But 
now the Front Bench is always full. Mr. Balfour hastened back to 
the House after his illness, and both before it, and since, has never 
failed in his attendance. The business of the sittings has not, of 
course, been of a kind to illustrate the highest qualities of leader- 
ship; but Mr. Balfour has certainly given fresh proofs of his 
versatility, adroitness, and political grasp. His speech on the 
Second Reading of the Local Government Bill was full of original 
and thoughtful suggestions. Soon after his return to the House, 
on two consecutive days he delivered three speeches, differing from 
one another completely in manner and substance, but all of the 
highest merit. On December 11th, early in the sitting, he made a 
most effective debating speech on the Betterment question—full of 
light satire—and at the end of the evening with fire and force made 
the last formal protest of the Opposition against Clause 13 of the 
Local Government Bill. Then, on the next day, on Mr. Keir Hardie’s 
Motion on the Unemployed, he made a quietly thoughtful speech on 
the real problems underlying the superficial facts, which pleased Mr. 
Hardie, and extorted the epithet “fascinating” from Mr. Fowler. 
Since then, again, his speech on Sir J. Dorington’s Motion for the 
Adjournment was a most spirited piece of debating, as was also the 
earlier portion of his speech on the Navy, when he shattered Mr. 
Gladstone’s quibbling arguments. But, at the end of this speech, 
he showed again the defects which, as I have thought, marred 
the more ambitious parts of his set speeches on the Home Rule 
Bill. So soon as he came to a really lofty theme—to our Imperial 
responsibilities and difficulties, he became less happy—his words 
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halted, his manner was embarrassed, his voice became constrained 
and unsympathetic. In fine, in this case (as I think in all cases), 
Mr. Balfour is at his worst when he is perorating on a solemn 
subject: he is at his best when he is satirizing a speech just 
delivered. Mr. Walter Long has done his work as the official 
representative of the Opposition on the Local Government Bill 
with untiring zeal, and has from time to time made capital debating 
speeches, as when he showed that that very superior person Mr. 
Haldane, who had heroically boasted of the determination of the 
Ministerialists to back up the Government, however long they 
might sit, had secured for himself a comfortable pair for a normal 
Christmas vacation. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, in Committee on this 
Bill, has given repeated proofs of his great Parliamentary capacity. 
He seems especially to enjoy a reply to Sir William Harcourt, and 
certainly no one can give a more conclusive one with greater 
dignity and effect. Mr. Chamberlain has had fewer opportunities of 
distinction than Mr. Balfour. His absence from the Report of the 
Employers’ Liability Bill was keenly felt. On its Third Reading, and 
on the Navy debate, he made speeches not inferior in point and 
lucidity to his admirable speeches on Home Rule. Mr. Courtney has 
made some very weighty contributions in the discussions on the 
Local Government Bill. Amongst the members of the Government 
the burden of these sittings has fallen on Mr. Fowler; and whatever 
may be thought of his conduct or tactics by the Radicals below 
the gangway, we, who sit opposite to him, must bear witness to his 
knowledge, his clearness of exposition, his temper, and his con- 
sideration for his opponents and their views. We think that he 
is sincerely anxious to pass a good Parish Councils Bill, and we 
believe that, if he had been allowed a free hand, he would have 
sent up to the House of Lords a much better Bill in a much 
shorter time than the bitterness of the Radicals will now allow. 
Mr. Gladstone has spoken very rarely. His speech on the Navy 
debate was characteristic. He rose with evident pleasure; his 
voice was full and strong; his gestures were free. He began to 
make pure Party strokes, which delighted his supporters; but 
when, very perfunctorily, he touched upon the fringe of the real 
question at issue, he displayed an utter incapacity to appreciate 
its gravity, and a complete misconception of the true motives and 
the actual fears of his opponents. Sir W. Harcourt has not been 
discreet in his speeches, but sometimes in the absence of his leader, 
and when no speech is required, he has shown tact and sense in the 
management of the business of the House. Mr. Asquith is the 
only other Cabinet Minister who has had any special work to do. 
His ability and rhetorical power are undeniable ; but he would carry 
more weight in the House of Commons if he were less arrogantly 
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dogmatic, and if he showed rather more appreciation of other 
people’s views and sentiments. It is remarkable how little service 
Sir Charles Russell has rendered to the Government in the conduct 
of their Bills. No doubt for a great part of the Home Rule time he 
was in Paris; but now, except for a day or two, when Sir J. Rigby 
was compelled to be absent, the whole burden of the legal questions 
arising out of the Local Government Bill has fallen on the broad 
shoulders of the Solicitor-General. Sir Charles Dilke has over this 
Bill displayed his characteristic fondness for detail, and his great 
knowledge of local administration. But his habit of confident asser- 
tion has not conciliated the House, and, considering his ability and 
industry, he will have made but little mark on the Bill. On the other 
hand, his speech on the Navy debate produced a marked impression. 
He delivered it with unusual vivacity. Its matter was so interesting, 
and its tone so free from any Party bias, that all sides listened 
with respectful attention. Amongst the more or less independent 
Radicals, Mr. Labouchere had his field-day on the Mashonaland 
question, and failed egregiously. His influence in this House of 
Commons would seem to be insignificant. In fact, it is only asa 
Smoking-room and Lobby organizer of little tricks of Obstruction 
when he is in opposition that he has any sort of power. Mr. 
Storey would seem to be a more regular spokesman of the Radicals 
in the House. He has been constantly there during the Local 
Government Bill Committee, and has from time to time shown 
that he can be not only independent of the Government, but also 
of ordinary Party ties. 

The Ministerialists as a body have behaved during these sittings 
very much as they did during the Home Rule debates. They have 
put down Amendments in plenty, but they have very rarely moved 
them, and have never voted for them when there would have been 
any practical effect resulting from their votes. Though they have 
been constant in their attendance at Westminster, their presence in 
the House itself has been ridiculously small. It is but a handful of 
them who have followed the Local Government Bill with any real 
attention ; and, if it ever become law, the County Members on that 
side will (with the exception of Mr. Cobb’s Amendment) have had 
hardly any part in shaping its provisions, or in adding to its prac- 
tical efficiency and utility. It is the meetings of the Radical Com- 
mittee, and the Deputations to the Lord Chancellor, and not the 
dry and solid work of constructive legislation, which has charms 
for these men. Even amongst Members of the Government the 
same indifference to political questions, which do not involve some 
burning partizan interest, is revealed. During the debate on the 
Second Reading of the East India Loan Bill, which raised financial 
questions of the deepest import, the Treasury Bench was tenanted 
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by the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Under-Secretary for 
India. The whole of the rest of the Government cared not to 
stay to listen to an instructive, but non-Party, debate. 

Most of the features of the Autumn Session which have been 
now described, were epitomised in the proceedings of the last 
sitting before the Christmas adjournment. There were speeches 
from both sides of the House in favour of an Amendment of Sir R. 
Paget’s to Clause 19, answered only by the Closure—so prematurely 
applied that Mr. Balfour was compelled on a subsequent Amend- 
ment to make some of the criticisms he had risen to make on the 
former one. There was a gratuitously provocative speech from 
Sir W. Harcourt, which necessarily led to rejoinders and contra- 
dictions from Mr. Long and Mr. Balfour, and to an altercation, not 
upon the merits of the question under discussion, but as to exactly 
what had occurred at a previous sitting. Then, on the Motion for 
the Adjournment, there was a querulous speech from Mr. R. T. Reid 
(who, it appeared, had only attended twenty-four out of the sixty- 
five divisions on the Bill), imploring the Government to resort to 
strong measures, and do something for neglected Scotland. And, 
lastly, there were the touching and just tributes to the memory of 
Mr. Edward Stanhope, who had in truth died in harness, and 
whose good sense and knowledge of affairs had never been more 
conspicuously or more unselfishly displayed than on these very 
sittings. And as members separated for their brief holiday, to 
many came this sorrowful reflection. If, in future, the House of 
Commons is to be engaged all the year round in one incessant con- 
flict over party designs, will gentlemen of Mr. Stanhope’s character 
continue to sacrifice to its barren and wearing labours, not merely 
the pleasures of life, but also those local duties of real utility 
which their station calls upon them to perform. 


M.P. 


FEATHERSTONE AND OTHER RIOTS. 


THE Report of the Commission on the Featherstone Riots has no 
doubt been read with considerable interest both by those who are 
jealous of the reputation of public authorities and those who need 
a new exposition of the law to teach them how far violence may be 
practised with comparative impunity. A study of the events at 
the Ackton Hall Colliery on the Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
the 5th-7th of September, will probably convince all impartial 
readers that if the law did not justify the firing by the soldiers on 
Thursday night, the law was wrong and the soldiers right. Without 
attempting any detailed account of facts which have been so promi- 
nently placed before the public, it may be remarked that a progress 
from the kind of intimidation which it now seems to be the fashion 
to condone, on Tuesday and Wednesday, to the menaces to human 
life, and the destruction of valuable property on Thursday, make the 
disturbances of Thursday evening appear in a most serious character. 
The mob were no doubt irritated by the presence of the military, 
and encouraged by that vacillation in their movements which was 
probably ascribed to weakness, though it was really due to obedience 
to military regulations. Valuable property had been wrecked and 
burnt with impunity, the darkest part of a September night had 
arrived, and, though the mob had no means of inflicting deadly 
violence, they were using such means of assault as they had at hand 
with audacity and success. The Commissioners barely avoid cen- 
suring the policy by which the district was on that day denuded of 
policemen ; and if it be the case (which seems doubtful) that the 
presence of the ordinarily available constables would have made a 
requisition for the soldiers unnecessary, that policy is indefensible. 
Again, had the soldiers acted immediately on their arrival, it is 
possible that bloodshed might have been avoided : the absence of a 
magistrate, however, prevented this being done ; and Captain Barker 
seems to have been justified, from a military point of view, in his 
early inaction. 

Lord Bowen (and a lawyer will probably in this case be excused 
for attributing the law of the Commission to its President) has not 
added anything new to the law as to the suppression of riots by 
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military or other force. The Common Law is in fact so simple in 
this case that it has received no extension during this century at least, 
and seems still equal to meeting all imaginable cases. It is pro- 
bably the duty of every able-bodied man to prevent by violence 
the commission of a violent crime ; it certainly is his duty to do 
what he can to suppress a riot. This duty is not diminished by the 
fact that he is a soldier. Death may be inflicted if the riot cannot 
otherwise be suppressed. So far does the Common Law go, as ex- 
pounded by Chief Justice Tindal(5 C.and P.p.261),Sir James Stephen 
(Digest of Criminal Law, Art. 198), and Lord Bowen in the present 
Report. But the soldier’s position, from a legal point of view, does 
not stop here; he has no privileges which his unenlisted fellow- 
countryman does not enjoy, but he is subject to special duties 
peculiar to himself. It is to be regretted that one sentence in the 
Report seems to say, and in fact does say, the contrary to this. On 
page 10 we find: “Officers and soldiers are under no special privileges 
and subject to no special responsibilities as regards this principle 
of law.” The writer of this sentence (whom we may assume not to 
have been Lord Bowen) must have forgotten that a soldier is bound 
to obey the Army Act and the Articles of War, and consequently 
any lawful order which he may receive from his superior officer. 
An officer's order alone does not justify a soldier in firing on a 
mob; nor does a magistrate’s order relieve an officer of responsi- 
bility. 

The sole effect of such an order towards relieving the person who 
obeys it of responsibility is, that it is evidence that he acted 
reasonably and in the belief that a state of facts existed which 
would have justified what he did, apart from the order. The 
soldier is, in fact, subject to a double jurisdiction. He must answer 
for it to the Common Law that he does not commit murder, and 
to a Court-Martial that he obeys orders. The existence of such an 
anomalous imperium in invperio is one of the results of the exis- 
tence of a standing army; but is amply justified by the respect to 
be paid, on the one hand, to the supremacy of the law, on the 
other, to the maintenance of military discipline. The present 
Military Regulation seems, to a lawyer, to place the officer in com- 
mand in too hard a position. It is no doubt eminently desirable 
that a magistrate should be present with soldiers on the occasion 
of a riot, and he is the proper authority to decide when it is neces- 
sary to open fire; but, if the Regulations had plainly pointed out 
that it is the duty of the officer to quell a riot on his own respon- 
sibility in the absence of a magistrate, Captain Barker would have 
been saved from making a compromise with, if not a surrender to, 
a momentarily victorious mob. 

The fact that the reading of the proclamation in the Riot Act 
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only confers an additional authority for firing is suitably dwelt on 
in the Report. 

As a fact, it is probable that the proclamation will always be 
read before firing is ordered; but it is decidedly to be hoped 
that its reading will never be made a necessary preliminary, 
and that no other such preliminary will be invented. Reading the 
Riot Act, as it is popularly called, is a distinctive and well-known 
form, and in some cases may be impressive; but the appearance 
of the soldiers itself is far the best notice that can be imagined 
that the authorities are prepared to avail themselves of their last 
means of defence. As to the use of special arms or ammunition to 
suppress riots, the military authorities are the proper persons to 
decide ; and Sir Redvers Buller’s opinion against any such change 
will, no doubt, meet with the great consideration it deserves. The 
law as to the suppression of riots has already been codified by a 
very strong Commission ; but although the task of such codification 
was difficult, the task of passing any such codification through any 
House of Commons would probably be much more so. Certain 
passages on pages 10 and 11 of the Report would seem to indicate 
that a mob may be fired on only to prevent felony. Had the 
Commission not been composed of lawyers, it might have been 
inferred from another passage on page 10 that by “felonious 
crime” they meant merely “serious crime.” As it is, it is not easy 
to say what they did mean. 

The history of the Featherstone Riot, deplorable as it is by reason 
of the deaths of two men who were innocent of any wrong-doing, 
except an imprudence of which most men at some time of their 
lives might be guilty, affords reason for congratulation that we 
have, at all events, made some progress in the art of dealing with 
more or less riotous bodies of men. A review of the three greatest 
riots which have taken place in England during the present cen- 
tury certainly shows, on the one hand, that the public authori- 
ties have discovered the general feebleness of a mob; on the other, 
that the persons responsible for the conduct of miscellaneous 
public assemblies recognize the futility of violence on any large 
scale. One fact, however, must be borne in mind in any such 
review, which is that the existing police force was created during a 
period between 1829 and 1856. The change so effected in the posi- 
tion of the public authorities is of a magnitude which probably 
only those who have had some experience of the number of duties 
which the police now perform can appreciate; but to them it will 
seem almost incredible that within living memory the police duties 
of the country were performed by watchmen, parish constables, 
some fourteen Bow Street runners, and special constables in case of 
an emergency. 
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The first great riot of the century took place at Manchester on 
16th August, 1819. It is commonly called Peterloo; it is also 
commonly called a massacre, and though the latter name is unjust, 
there is unfortunately a great deal too much to be said in defence 
of its use. The notorious Hunt called a meeting at Manchester 
on the 16th of August, in place of one which had been prevented 
on the 9th. On that day, accordingly, a vast crowd, estimated at 
least at 50,000 persons, marched in well-organized processions to 
St. Peter’s Field, a large square on the outskirts of Manchester. 
When Hunt had arrived the magistrates made up their mind to 
arrest him; but no steps were taken towards doing so till he was 
actually addressing the people in the middle of the square. 
Nadin, the deputy constable, declared himself unable to carry out 
the warrant without soldiers, and two squadrons and a troop of 
yeomanry, followed by two squadrons of hussars, were ordered 
to open a way for him. Hunt was arrested, but the yeomanry 
meeting with some opposition, a general attack was made on the 
crowd, which resulted in the death of eleven men and the 
wounding of 420 persons, including 113 women. The crowd 
seems to have been perfectly peaceable, and had forcible pro- 
ceedings been necessary, they would have been more efficacious 
afterwards, when the innocent would have been less likely to 
suffer. At the same time, the prevalence of unlawful drilling in 
the district, and the consciousness of their own real weakness, gave 
the magistrates a reasonable ground for alarm, which it is fortun- 
ately difficult for us to appreciate. To attempt to arrest Hunt 
during the meeting instead of before or afterwards was indefen- 
sible. Although it is generally possible to feel a sneaking 
sympathy with a demagogue who has been dead long enough, 
Orator Hunt was and remains altogether despicable. At the same 
time it must be admitted that his behaviour at Manchester was 
reasonable and that he succeeded in putting the authorities in the 
wrong to a terrible extent. 

The Bristol Riots were, except the Gordon Riots, the most serious 
which have ever taken place in this country in modern times, 
being conspicuous not only by the immense amount of property 
destroyed, but also by the moral effect produced by the complete- 
ness of the temporary victory enjoyed by the mob. Sir Charles 
Wetherell, as a determined opponent of the Reform Bill, had 
incurred excessive unpopularity, and serious fears were entertained 
as to the probability of riotous proceedings on his entry into 
Bristol on the 29th of October, 1831, to preside as Recorder at the 
approaching Gaol Delivery. With the concurrence of Lord Mel- 
bourne, the course of the usual procession was curtailed from two 
miles to one, 300 constables were enrolled, and a squadron of the 
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14th Light Dragoons and a troop of the 3rd Dragoon Guards were 
ordered to be in readiness. 

The constables were probably a more experienced body than such 
a corps would be in the present day, as it appears that the partial 
demolition of the Mansion House was an invariable incident of a 
contested election; they were a specially raised body, paid at from 
three shillings and sixpence to four shillings a day. For the 
purposes of action they seem to have been absolutely without 
organization. Sir Charles was conveyed into the town in spite of a 
mob which without being dangerous was violent. On his arrival 
an attack was made on the Mansion House, which was successfully 
invaded in the afternoon, on which the Recorder secretly left the 
town. The military arrived soon afterwards and recovered the 
Mansion House; but rioting in Queen’s Square, on one side of which 
it stood, continued all the evening and late into the night. An 
unsuccessful attack was made on the Council House, and in the 
course of the day a rioter was shot by one of the 14th Dragoons. 
On Sunday the Mansion House was entered in the morning and 
burnt at night. The same fate befell the prison, the Bridewell, the 
county gaol at Lawford’s Gate, and the Bishop’s Palace behind the 
Cathedral. After the Mansion House was fired, the mob proceeded 
to set alight to the Custom House and Excise Office, which with the 
Mansion House formed nearly one side of the square, and to the 
private houses forming two other sides. On Monday morning Major 
Beckwith, the officer in command of the 14th Dragoons, arrived 
from Gloucester, and, taking command of his own men, suppressed 
the mob in two hours. In this he was assisted by the Dragoon 
Guards, nominally acting under Colonel Brereton, though the first 
order to charge was given to them by Major Mackworth, who 
fortunately happened to be in the town throughout the riots. The 
total loss of life amounted to twelve, of whom six were burnt, and 
two died of drunkenness. The number of private houses destroyed 
was forty-two. As may be surmised from the above facts, the con- 
duct of the authorities was almost incredibly futile. The Mayor, Mr. 
Pinney, was indeed acquitted of a criminal degree of negligence, 
and, on consideration of the evidence, the acquittal was probably 
right, though the summing up of Mr. Justice Littledale reads as if it 
had been unduly lenient. The Mayor does not appear to have 
shown physical cowardice, though he was obviously perfectly unfit 
to meet such an emergency. He gave no definite authority to the 
iilitary to use actual violence tili Sunday night, and then only in 
a general way. He never took any steps to organize (which was 
then “a new word both in the law and the English language ”) the 
special constables, and during the whole of Sunday he did nothing 
for the protection of the city beyond holding two meetings of 
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citizens in the Guildhall, apparently for purely consultative 
purposes. One of the plans then suggested was that Sir Charles 
Wetherell should be burnt in effigy in another part of the city in 
order to draw the mob away from Queen’s Square. He retired toa 
private house on Sunday evening, where he could not be found by 
Captain Codrington on his arrival from Doddington with a troop of 
yeomanry. On failing to find either the Mayor or any magistrate, or 
even any quarters for his men, this officer withdrew. The conduct of 
the Mayor cannot be judged of without taking into account that of 
Colonel Brereton. His conduct on the Saturday does not appear 
to have been what it was later, though he allowed himself to be 
cheered by, and shake hands with, the mob; but he prevented any 
renewal of attack on the Mansion House, and his troops did clear 
the streets, at one time using their sabres for the purpose. He did 
not prevent the taking of the Mansion House on Sunday, having 
apparently been summoned to the square after the Mansion House 
was taken. He afterwards withdrew from the square, appeared at 
the Council House, and announced his extraordinary resolution of 
removing the 14th Dragoons from Bristol, which he carried into 
effect in spite of the Mayor's protests. During the day he sent his 
Cornet to the gaol, apparently with no orders except that he was to 
use no violence. The Cornet, finding the gaol burning, retired 
without effecting anything. At a subsequent period the Dragoon 
Guards were in possession of the Bishop's Palace; but, having 
captured several prisoners, they withdrew to deal with the mob at 
the Mansion House, as that mob arrived to burn the Palace. At 
no time did the mob actually engaged in rioting exceed about 300, 
though the action of the authorities was no doubt enormously 
hampered by the presence of a great quantity of spectators, most 
of whom probably sympathized to some degree with the mob, and 
had an apparently traditional, and perhaps not altogether unde- 
served, dislike to the Corporation as such. After making every 
allowance for the certainty begotten by wisdom after the event, it is 
impossible to doubt that had the special constables been judiciously 
handled, or had the Mayor or Colonel Brereton used the resources 
at their command, or those they should have easily been able to 
procure in the city, the crushing defeat which they sustained on 
Sunday morning, when the Mansion House was taken, would have 
been avoided. Both the Colonel and the Mayor were, however, 
obstinately determined that the responsibility of using deadly force 
should rest on the other, with the result that they have to share the 
chief blame for the most disastrous riot of the century. 

If the Bristol Riot may be taken as an example of the effects of 
incompetence and moral cowardice, the suppression of John Frost’s 
invasion of Newport, in November, 1839, certainly shows the con- 
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trary effects of the opposite qualities. Frost, who for the present 
Lord Chancellor’s comfort it may be pointed out, had been made a 
magistrate by Lord John Russell against the advice of his friends, 
led a well-armed and apparently carefully organized mob, esti- 
mated at between 7,000 and 8,000 men, from the hill country to 
the north-west of Newport to attack that town, with the wild 
expectation, as was alleged by the prosecution, of thereby causing 
a general rising throughout the country to establish “Charter 
Law.” His schemes were fairly well known, and at six o’clock on 
the evening of Sunday, 3rd November, Mr. Phillips, the Mayor of 
Newport, received information through a well-organized system of 
scouts that his march was about to begin. He repaired to the 
Westgate Hotel with some hundred special constables, and at 
eight on Monday morning requisitioned a force of military from 
the one company of the 45th Foot, which comprised all the troops 
to whom he could look for assistance. So Captain Gray, with 
twenty-five men and two sergeants, were at once despatched to the 
hotel, and were placed in a bow containing three windows, in sight 
of the front door and the entrance to the stable-yard. On the 
arrival of the rioters they forced an entrance at the front door 
through a small force of constables posted outside and in the 
passage. After allowing a few moments for the constables to 
retire, according to preconcerted arrangements, Captain Gray, 
the Mayor, and a sergeant opened the shutters of the windows 
in the bow, which till then had hidden the soldiers from the 
mob, though Captain Gray looked out over the top of them, and 
the soldiers fired across the front door and down a passage into 
which the rioters had penetrated. The consequence was that 
the mob was dispersed in ten minutes; ten of them were killed; 
the number wounded is unascertainable. A few of the constables 
were wounded, as were the Mayor and sergeant while opening 
the windows. ‘The Mayor subsequently went to Windsor to be 
knighted, and was invited to dinner with the Queen, where his 
behaviour was unimpeachable, according to the testimony of 
Greville, given with an amplitude of detail highly to be recoim- 
mended to the notice of other mayors in like circumstances. Frost 
was sentenced to death, but his sentence was commuted to penal 
servitude for life, from which he was released after fifteen years: he 
died near Bristol in 1877. 

The account of the Newport Riot reads rather as if an ambush 
had been laid for the mob; but they must have known that the 
troops were in the town; and they were certainly the first to open 
tire. The riot generally differs from that at Bristol, no less in 
the character of the mob at the two places than in the appre- 
ciation of their responsibility shown both by the civil and military 
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authorities. At Bristol the mob appears to have been formed 
entirely of mischief-makers, and largely of lads, who acted through- 
out under no kind of leadership. At Newport they were col- 
lected from among the inhabitants of a large mining district, 
carefully organized, and formed one of three bodies under known 
leaders, two of which never arrived. At Bristol the mob used no 
weapons other than such as came readily to hand. At Newport 
all were armed, some having guns and considerable supplies of 
ammunition, which they used at once on the earliest opportunity. 
At Bristol the authorities made no efficient preparations, though 
they may, to some extent, have been justified by the nature of 
the mob in not anticipating the vigour of the rioters on Sunday. 
At Newport exactly enough and not too much appears to have 
been done in the way of scouts and special constables. At Bristol 
both the Mayor and Colonel Brereton avoided responsibility to the 
utmost; at Newport, the Mayor said that he ordered Captain Gray 
to open fire, while the latter affirmed that he never received any 
such order. It must, however, be remembered that they both no 
doubt had the recollection of the Bristol Riot in their minds at the 
time, and that at Frost’s trial both would be, at all events, quite 
willing to accept the credit attaching to the responsibility. It is 
remarkable that at both places the number of rioters killed should 
be about the same—twelve at Bristol, ten at Newport. At New- 
port, however, no property outside the Westgate Hotel seems to 
have been injured; and though it is usual to ignore the fact, there 
is a measure between human life and property, especially when the 
life is that of a rioter, and the property that of an innocent man. 

With the present organization of the police a man need not be 
an optimist to expect that the slaughter and pillage at Manchester 
and Bristol are not likely to be repeated; and other causes may 
give us a reasonable ground for hoping that a repetition of Frost’s 
enterprise is improbable. Magistrates are not likely to forget the 
measure of the responsibility which rests on them when they order 
soldiers to fire on a mob; and in the interests no less of human life 
than of the supremacy of the law, it is ardently to be hoped that 
no change will be introduced which will render that order less 
effective than it now is. The days of riots for political purposes 
are probably over; but the same cannot be said as to riots con- 
nected with industrial interests. As long as any danger of violence 
exists, it is necessary for the interests of all honest men that in any 
test of physical power the stronger party should be found on the 
side of the law. 


Harry L. STEPHEN. 


HOW WE LOST THE UNITED STATES OF AFRICA. 


Ir was I who set the whole thing going. It was done in pure 
innocence and levity, but it will always lie upon my conscience that 
I did it. 

Nobody who knows will deny that the man who really lost us 
the United States of Africa was Flyte of The Courier, the rising 
Radical daily, and it was I who first suggested the Anti-slavery 
“ Boom ” to Flyte. 

It was down at the Press Club one night, about the witching 
hour when the leader-writers from the big dailies and the gallery- 
men from the House begin to think about their trains to the 
suburbs. A few of us younger men had been surveying mankind 
from China to Peru over whiskey-and-sodas, indulging in the most 
gratuitous form of error about the forthcoming Pudfield election, 
and generally forestalling Providence. Finally the talk turned 
on the Labour Law agitation at the Cape, and the rumours of 
trouble in the embryo colony of Rhodesia. I happened to know a 
thing or two on both subjects which had not yet seen print, and I 
condescended to give the other fellows the advantage of my private 
correspondence from South Africa, with free marginal notes. <A 
journalist will do that now and again among other journalists— 
with matter which he sees no chance of using for himself. 

In Rhodesia the situation was not unlike that which preceded 
the Matabele war of 1893, only that the seat of trouble was 
changed to the new gold-fields north of the Zambesi; and certainly 
the bad blood made in that year accounted for the morbid readi- 
ness now shown throughout South Africa to resent home criticism 
on the new development of the native question. I expressed the 
view that within three months from that evening—always be 
precise in a prophecy—the hung-up Labour Bill would have 
received Her Majesty’s assent, and the colonists of Rhodesia would 
have fought and smashed Mgugo. I also remarked that what lay 
at the bottom of the Rhodesian trouble was the same thing which 
was embroiling us with the legislature of Cape Colony, and that 
this again was identical with the rock on which the Government 
seemed likely to split here at home too,—the Labour question. 
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This woke up Flyte at once. His editor had let him “run 
Labour” in The Courier for some time past, and he had succeeded 
in sensibly embarrassing the Government he supported. The 
other men groaned and began talking about something else. 

“ Look here, you’ve been there,” said Flyte. “Give us the hang 
of the thing.” 

I held forth accordingly. I explained how the question of White 
versus Black in South Africa was practically a Labour question. 
All unskilled labour was supplied by the natives. It was the 
natives who dug out the gold of Johannesburg and the diamonds 
of Kimberley. And those natives worked well, and sang at their 
work like boys at a game. I described the Compound system at 
Kimberley, under which a Kaffir contracted to give his labour for 
three months at a time, and during that time was kept in a big 
walled Compound, and cut off from the liquor shops, and fed, and 
clothed, and given gingerbeer to drink, till his time was up, when 
he pouched his wages and went off to buy wives and cattle. 

Flyte asked whether he could go before that if he wanted, and I 
said no, not unless he was dismissed. 

Flyte said something about the Kanaka question in Queensland. 
I said I did not know about the Kanakas (I don’t think Flyte 
did either), but I thought the Kimberley Compound system was the 
best possible arrangement for everybody concerned. 

“And this Labour Law,” I said, “which has been hung-up over 
here, and which some people want to have vetoed, is a practical ex- 


tension of the Compound system throughout Cape Colony. You 
see, on the locations——” 


“On the what?” asked Flyte. 

“The locations are where Cape Colony keeps its undigested 
blacks,” I explained. “Those who work in the mines, and those 
who live on the farms scattered through the country working for 
the white farmers—all these are only a little black pill, you see. 
The Cape can digest these comfortably, and be a civilized white 
man’s country still. The trouble is with the great mass of natives 
on the locations, huddled together under tribal tenure, with 
nothing in the world but a blanket, and sometimes not that; they 
just ‘ pig along’ there under their chief, with a white magistrate or 
two to keep them from witch-doctoring and murder, and there is 
no earthly inducement to them to work. A location Kaftir just 
lies in the sun, and his wives plant a few mealies for him in a 
corner of the tribal land, and so he lives—and breeds; and rots 
his manhood with idleness and drink, and worse ; and is becoming 
what we here call a Social and Economic Problem.” 

“ How did they get on before we came there then ?” 

“ Killed each other off at intervals, of course. We've stopped 
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that, and the Labour Law is a drastic attempt to cope with the 
results.” 

“Wasn’t there some proposal before about splitting up the 
locations ?” asked one of the other men. 

The circle was breaking up, and a sweepstake on the Pudfield 
election was being entered. 

“Yes; but it was not pressed in the Cape Parliament, as they 
were putting through a franchise reform at the same time, which 
also involved the colour question. Some tribal land was to have 
been divided among individuals so as to give them a motive for 
work.” 

“A most retrograde measure,” exclaimed Flyte. “From State 
collectivism to rank individualism. The old peasant-proprietor 
fraud over again. It’s against the Zeitgeist.” 

Flyte’s faculty of large, prompt, and profoundly fallacious 
generalization was a part of his genius which I had always 
admired. I only said, “ Well, you wouldn’t have the gentle 
solution, so now you've got the drastic one.” 

“H’m—yes. By the way, what exactly is this Cape Labour 
Law ?” 

“As I said just now, it’s simply an extension of the Compound 
system. That and the Vagrancy Act together. Labour is more 
and more wanted every day in the colony, especially for the big 
irrigation works which are going to double the cultivation area. 
There are the seething locations; here’s the waste land, which 
might be a garden fit to support ten times black and white South 
Africa put together. The new law provides that any native who 
has no visible means of subsistence can be made to work. The 
number a location can properly support is fixed, and any employer 
in want of labour, by putting the law in motion, can obtain from the 
Chief, labourers up to the number by which that location exceeds 
its proper limit, to work at a Government wage. Every native 
is subject to this who cannot either satisfy a property test or pro- 
duce a certificate of employment. Theoretically, like the recent 
franchise restrictions, it applies to the whites also ; but, practically, 
the whole scope of it is to set the waste blacks at work,—work for 
themselves and the Colony, whether they like it or not. That 
is the law. It’s stiff; but the Cape Parliament passed it almost 
unanimously, Dutch, English, Ministerialists and Opposition voting 
as one man. And the only effect of hanging it up over here has 
been to set an agitation going at the Cape for practically abolishing 
the veto power altogether—that is to say, for reducing the ‘ hang- 
ing-up’ limit from two years to two months.” 

“The British Public will never stand it,” said Flyte. 

“The British Public knows and cares nothing about it or any 
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other Colonial matter,” said I. “It has only been hung-up for a 
bit because the Government don’t want an African debate just now 
when their hands are so full with your labour vagaries.” 

Flyte pondered. 

“If it were properly written up——” he began. 


“With a special view to Liberal and philanthropic prejudices,” 
I suggested. 


“ As ‘The Corvée in a British Colony’ ?” 
“Call it the ‘ Reinstitution of Slavery’ at once.” 
“Why don’t you do it yourself? You've been there, you know.” 


“That’s just why I can’t do it myself. ‘I’ve been there,—I 
know.” 


“It’s an unheard-of thing.” 

“It’s a very difficult question.” 

“It would be a magnificent Boom.” 

“T make you a present of it.” 

“ And the Mgugo business ? ” 

“Oh, you can put that in as all part of the same thing. The 
Great Monopoly’s real quarrel with Mgugo is that he kills off their 
labour supply.” 

“Won't have his people enslaved; in others words—Declines to 
be exploited by capitalists. By Jove! I'll run this as soon as ever 
we are through the Pudfield election.” 

And with this we followed in the wake of the rest of the party. 
So unwittingly, so lightly, was the break-up of an empire projected, 
down at the Press Club. 

I need not recall here the issues involved in the Pudfield election ; 
and how entirely its result threw the Government into the hands 
of the below-gangway section of the party. Their position was 
indeed difficult. The Irish question had been but partially dis- 
posed of by the late Tory Home-Rule Administration, and the 
enactment by that administration of the Eight Hours Day had 
only intensified the obsession of the Labour question as a whole. 
It was a most unwelcome moment for an African war to break out, 
when the news came of the first shots exchanged between Mgugo 
and the Rhodesians. 

When white settlers in a savage country find their skins in 
danger, they do not wait to talk diplomacy and the comity of 
nations over six or seven thousand miles of wire. In truth, the 
issues of war and peace did not really lie in the hands either of the 
Rhodesians or of Mgugo. King Spade and King Spear cannot 
share a throne. One must abdicate. King Spade needs for his 
business the humdrum customs, as to life and property and trade 
relations, which we call civilization. The customs which King 
Spear has inherited from his ancestors may be more picturesque 
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than the others; the two are certainly incompatible in close con- 
tact. But this contact was compelled by eternal forces behind the 
Rhodesians—those forces which see to it that where wealth is in the 
earth which needs white hands to develop it, there white men shall 
sooner or later find their way, whether black men be squatting on 
the surface above it or not. Given gold, or the name of it, in a 
barbarous country on the fringe of a young and active white civili- 
zation, irresponsible white men will cross the line, and responsible 
white Governments must presently follow them. In a vague sort of 
way Mgugo knew this, and he objected. He had taken the country 
from another tribe, because he was the stronger, and if anybody was 
to take the government (which to Mgugo meant The Power of 
Doing What You Like without asking anybody) away from hin, 
let them make good the same claim. The Rhodesians, on their 
part,—rough, struggling men such as a new gold-field draws together, 
—were willing to accept that ground if necessary. Or if money 
would do, the Great Monopoly, on their behalf, was ready to give 
Mgugo more than anyone else in the market,—for of all forms of 
bargaining war is the most expensive and disagreeable. Only in 
this case they insisted on Mgugo abandoning some of the most 
precious customs of his forefathers, on grounds not of philanthropy 
at all, but of business, because of the incompatibility above men- 
tioned. Argue from canons of civilization, and you can condemn 
the war. Argue from canons of barbarism, and you can defend 
Mgugo’s customs. But you have no right to give it against the 
Rhodesians both ways. 

With the warlike news from Rhodesia, Flyte straightway began 
on his Boom. One morning The Couwrier’s posters blazoned forth 
to this effect :— 

ENGLAND’S SHAME. 
SLAVERY IN A British CoLony. 
ENFORCED BY War. 
LIBERALS, SPEAK OvuT! 

Like everyone else, I bought a Courier. Flyte’s leader was mag- 
nificent. From the way in which he disposed of the “ manufactured 
location question,” and the scorn he expressed for the tardiness of 
the British Press in enlightening their readers on the subject, no 
one could have dreamt that a week ago he barely knew what a 
“location” was. The Labour Law was the thinnest possible veil, 
he said, for the reinstitution of black slavery. Under the Stars 
and Stripes, he declared, the blacks had become honoured and 
valued citizens, blessing and blessed by their white brethren. Was 
it to be thought of, that under the Union Jack the days of Uncle 


Tom’s Cabin should be restored, and that,in the Continent which 
was the black man’s own ? 
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“Ts a Liberal Government calmly to look on while our black 
fellow-creatures are being sacrificed to capitalist greed and cruelty 
at the Cape, while in Rhodesia the same foul system is being forced 
on a defenceless native chief at the point of the bayonet ?” 

Flyte’s choice of words was better than his knowledge of 
weapons. It was a stirring and eloquent appeal. He invoked the 
shades of Wilberforce and Lincoln. He called upon the white 
workers of England to stand by the black workers of Africa, and 
drew a glowing picture of a piebald democracy in the future, 
marching down the vistas of progress over the bodies of their 
oppressors. “'T'he black workers of Africa” was a rather audacious 
phrase, perhaps, for the location Kattir whose siestas the Labour 
Law was meant to disturb; but no doubt it would not strike 
Flyte’s public in that light. I own I perused Flyte’s brilliant 
periods with regretful envy. I felt he was a credit to the craft. I 
was really half sorry that the possession of a conscience and some 
knowledge of the facts had prevented me from running the Boom 
inyself. 

Next day Flyte was even better. He was warming to his work. 
His first appreciation of a “line” was always purely journalistic, but 
by the time he had written two leading articles on it, that line 
had become a conviction. A week’s work classed it among Flyte’s 
fundamental principles. 

In addition to his leader, he now started a column headed “ The 
African Swindle,” attacking the Necessary Man and the Great 
Monopoly from the financial side. I perceived then that his first 
volley had brought down to The Courier office some astute member 
of Claftlin’s rival Syndicate, and that Flyte was not likely to want 
for defamatory matter. 

Now the story of Claftlin’s part in the Mgugo business is an 
interesting and curious one. Its full details will never be known, 
because in the middle of it, after a brief personal interview with 
the Necessary Man, he suddenly changed sides, and has ever since 
been markedly reticent. Broadly, the facts seem to be these. 

The Trans-Zambesian Exploitation Syndicate had a concession 
from Mgugo. So had a good many other people. It used to be 
suid at one time that everybody who got as far as Mgugo’s kraal 
with a bottle of rum in his pocket came back with a concession 
filling the vacancy. Later the King’s palate grew more exacting, 
and your best safe-conduct at his court was a case of sweet cham- 
pagne. It was calculated that he must have conceded everything 
in the ground and above it within his borders several times over, to 
say nothing of the rights and easements which he conceded in 
other regions where he had never set foot. It was Swaziland over 
again, and the chief was getting dreadfully bloated. Whether 
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there was really gold or anything else to concede was extremely 
doubtful, and in fact the main object of the concessionaires, most 
of whose “Syndicates ” existed solely on paper, was simply to get 
something which might be called a claim. Then they knew if they 
made trouble enough, they would get bought out at more or less 
expense by the Necessary Man, as soon as his people got to work 
in those parts. 

Now most of them never succeeded in making any trouble worth 
speaking of. But Clatiin was a man of ideas. He had never 
intended to squat for hours under an African sun, among slaughter- 
house offal and ox-droppings, drinking bad “ fizz” with an abusive 
and unsafe savage, all for nothing. He meant to get full value for 
the fizz, and the offal, and the ox-droppings, out of the Necessary 
Man. And when, in response to a letter offering to “combine the 
extensive interests of the Trans-Zambesian Exploitation Syndicate ” 
with the Great Monopoly, he received from the Necessary Man one 
of his laconic messages—a jewel three words long, suggesting to 
the Syndicate quite a different Sphere of operations from any they 
had yet contemplated—Clafiin smiled a smile. 

The settlers of Rhodesia, especially the miners, were then in 
a state of grievance against the Great Monopoly. The agitation, 
which was bound to come in due time, for a reduction of the 
Monopoly’s revenue arrangements, was in full swing, and was being 
turned to account by the people over here who wanted the Rhodesia 
part of the Great Monopoly territory taken over and declared a 
Crown Colony. 

Then appeared the following paragraph in the English papers :— 


* ANOTHER VISIT FROM AN AFRICAN POTENTATE.—His Majesty, King Mgugo> 
who exercises suzerainty over an extensive region north of the Zambesi, is about 
to follow the precedent set by Gungunhama, Lobengula, and other South African 
monarchs, and send an induna to bear his words in person to the Great White 
Queen. The object of this envoy is understood to be to petition the Queen to 
take over Mgugo’s country and save it from absorption by the Great Monopoly, 
which is steadily advancing the sphere of its operations in that direction. The 
induna is escorted by Mr. Oliver Clafflin, an English gentleman who has for 
some time occupied a position of great trust at Mgugo’s court. The country is 
said to be fabulously rich in minerals, and the mission will doubtless strengthen 
the proposal, now advocated in several quarters, of making Rhodesia a Crown 
Colony, the Governor of which could have Mgugo under his immediate tutelage.” 


Gurubulu, the induna, thoroughly enjoyed his visit to London. 
I met him and Clafflin at the Empire one evening, and Claftin 
assured me, as he always did any journalist he saw, that Mgugo’s 
uinbassador was deeply impressed with the resources of the 
Empire. He did not say which Empire he meant. 

But Clafflin’s master-piece was the appearance of Gurubulu on 
the platform at Exeter Hall at a crowded meeting of the Society 
for Promoting the Propagation of Coloured Races. He created 
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quite a sensation and bade fair to become the lion of the season. 
Clafilin himself made a capital speech, from which it appeared 
that the subjects of Mgugo led a happy and contented pastoral 
life under his paternal government. Special stress was laid on the 
devotion of their ruler to the temperance cause. It was in the 
punishment of intemperance, Clafflin said, that he had seen the 
King sometimes tempted into a severity which contrasted with 
his usually benign rule. (It is true, I believe, that Claflin was 
once there when Mgugo had a man impaled alive on a stockade 
pole for drinking the fag-end of one of his champagne bottles.) 
In further evidence of the King’s acceptance of Western morality, 
Claflin mentioned that Mgugo was reducing the number of his 
wives. (He had lately had about sixty of them killed off at a 
great “smelling out” ceremony.) Clafflin drew the moral that 
Mgugo’s territory ought to be saved from the encroaching Mono- 
poly diggers by the Crown, which would conserve the rights of the 
natives—and of the Trans-Zambesian Syndicate. 

A conversation then followed between Gurubulu and a venerable 
divine who was a prominent member of the Society. The conver- 
sation was conducted through the medium of Clafflin, something 
in this fashion : 

The venerable divine (to Claflin): “Please give Gurubulu this 
message to his King—We advise the King to be wary and firm in 
resisting the insidious advances of avaricious white men.” 

Claflin (freely translating to Gurubulu): “These indunas say 
you are d—d fools if you let the Monopoly people in.” 

Gurubulu (to Clafflim): “ Gho!’ Will the indunas help the King 
against the other white men ?” 

Claflin (to the divine and the meeting): “ He asks if the cause 
of justice will be upheld over here ?” 

The divine (for the meeting): “Tell him he may rely on our 
befriending his King with the English Queen and people as long as 
he upholds Temperance, Morality, and Justice.” 

Claflin (to Gurubulu): “ He says you kick the Monopoly people 
out, and they'll stand by you.” 

At this Gurubulu grinned, and made a peculiar gesture of his 
closed hand three times towards the platform floor. This gesture 
set me wondering where I had seen something like it before. 
Afterwards I remembered it was the one used by Kaftfirs in war- 
dances in the part where the warrior steps forward and enacts 
in dumb show the stabbings he has accomplished during the 
past year, and those he intends to bring off in the next twelve 
months. 

Ran the Secretary’s report: “On receiving the Society’s assur- 
ances of good will and promise to work for the King’s independence, 
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the envoy was sensibly affected, and thrice raised his hand in solemn 
attestation of the compact.” 

Gurubulu left England fully persuaded that Woolwich Arsenal 
and the Life Guards were at the disposal of the grey-haired in- 
dunas who made incantations (the S.P.P.C.R. meeting had closed 
with a hymn), and that the young ladies in pink tights whom he 
saw at the Empire were a branch of the same concern. He thought 
it very handsomely appointed. 

While Gurubulu and Clafflin were away, things were moving in 
South Africa. Three months is a long time in the history of a 
mining colony. The Rhodesians had pushed on and were bother- 
ing Mgugo for leave to prospect under one of his numerous con- 
cessions. Also they were making terms with one of his vassal 
chiefs, the head of the Kullapullas, for the supply of labour to the 
mines already working down in Rhodesia. The Kullapullas were 
very willing: they were used to working for nothing for Mgugo, 
The Kullapullas grew mealies and tended cattle, and Mgugo and 
his people lived on the Kullapullas, and had a just contempt for 
their cowardice and perseverance, and from time to time took steps 
to prevent their becoming too numerous. Mgugo and his people 
were like the Irishman, “ very fine judges of labour,” and they lay 
in the sun judging it, and tinkered up curious weapons for dealing 
with the Kullapulla population question. 

Now at this time Mgugo was sober and sick at heart among his 
empty crates, for he saw that the coming in of the White Ants 
could no longer be pui off. He knew the Monopoly men meant 
business, and Clafflin had warned him long ago what their business 
involved. No more white concessionaires grovelling before him 
and bidding one against the other for silly bits of paper. No more 
witch-doctoring and smelling out. No more fun at all. 

Mgugo was in no good temper at the time when Gurubulu 
and the inseparable ClatHin returned, and all the indunas gathered 
in the big stockade to hear their report. 

London life at the expense of the Syndicate had given Clafflin 
something of a distaste for sitting in the dung and offal of the 
Royal Palace, but he and his charge had to squat therein all one 
boiling day, while Mgugo sat on a big liqueur-brandy case in the 
middle and freely called them liars, and his indunas agreed with 
him. 

But when Gurubulu got to the message of the grey-haired 
indunas there was what we reporters call “a scene.” He had to 
tell it five or six times over amid shouts and interruptions. So 
the Monopoly men were no servants of the Great White Queen 
after all! Rather, her enemies! And the indunas who made in- 
cantations, and had soldiers dressed in silver and a kraal-full of 
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wives with pink legs, would back Mgugo if he repudiated any or 
all of his agreements. 

That night—Clafilin tried hard to stop it, but eld Mgugo, sober, 
was a man of strong character—there was great justice done on 
those enemies of the King, the Kullapullas, who had contracted 
themselves to dig for the Monopolists. No distinction of age or 
sex was made. The Monopolist Agent, having lain hid in Clafilin’s 
hut for twenty-four hours, fled back to Rhodesia to report that his 
contracted labourers were littering the ground in all directions, with 
their families disposed around them. 

The S.P.P.C.R. consider it a signal proof of the unreasonableness 
of Colonial prejudice that the Society has actually been accused in 
South Africa of contributing to this regrettable incident of Mgugo’s 
rule. 

However this may be, that was the beginning of the quarrel 
between the Monopolists and Mgugo. 

Soon afterwards Clafilin, following up his advantage, offered his 
services to Mgugo as amanuensis for a letter to the Queen, appeal- 
ing to Her Majesty for counsel and help against designing men : 

“O Queen,” ran this touching composition, “I do not understand 
what these concessions are. I fear that I have been deceived by clever 
white men. I am only a black man, and I do not know about these 
things, and I want to be let alone and to go on with the customs 
of my revered forefathers. I only wish to have here such white 
inen as will obey me, not such as would make me obey them. O 
my mother! O Great White Cow of England! Let not the white 
man take away my lawful servants the Kullapullas, to work in 
holes in the ground.” 

In due time Flyte got this letter out of the Blue-book, and 
printed it in The Cowrier, with an article eloquently pointing out 
its simple pathos, and asking if we were going to deliver this trust- 
ing soul into the hands of an unscrupulous enemy. It was very 
effective; I could have cried over it myself, almost, and I knew 
(the British Public did not) what a wily old ruftian Mgugo was, 
and how beautifully he used to out-lie even the most mendacious 
of the concession-hunters. 

But altogether Flyte’s Boom was conducted with great versatility. 

On the strength of information supplied by Clafiin, or some of 
his City friends, he added to his care of the African natives that of 
British investors. He exposed the great Monopoly as the most 
colossal swindle of our time. The possessions obtained by such 
foul means, he declared, were absolutely worthless. Soon this new 
Mississippi Bubble would burst, reducing thousands of humble 
homes to despair and penury. 

This rather poetical view of the personnel of the Monopolist 
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shareholders was necessary to make them worthy of Flyte’s con- 
sideration. He would have scorned to succour a mere capitalist. 

A few wide-awake persons benefited by the temporary depression 
in Monopoly shares due to Flyte’s attack, and then the Hon. 
Eustace Faddelton got hold of him, and Flyte changed his note, 
and took over the interests of the British Empire as against a 
bloated and grasping corporation. 

Faddelton’s specific for all ills was the Emigration of our Surplus 
Population. It was he who got up that Imperial Decentralisation 
Bureau which sent out some hundreds of Whitechapel bar-loaters 
and cab touts, under Government patronage, and dumped them 
down in Bechuanaland. The dumped ones had such knowledge of 
agriculture as is obtainable from a study of costers’ barrows. 
After a little, they drifted down the line to Kimberley and swelled 
the ranks of the “diamond thieves.” Diamond thieves are known 
in Cape Colony as “I.D.B.” (Illicit Diamond Buyers), and after this 
fiasco the Imperial Decentralisation Bureau had to change its 
name in order to get rid of the damning initials. 

The sarcasms of the Cape Press and the complaints of the Cape 
Ministry convinced Faddelton that the Colonies are hostile to 
British emigration, and Faddelton now convinced Flyte that the 
only way to keep open new outlets for our teeming millions was to 
prevent them falling into Colonial hands. Mgugo’s country must 
be saved from the Monopolists, and reserved under Imperial con- 
trol as a field for emigration. So Flyte protested against a clique 
of private capitalists, who had already stolen most of the valuable 
regions available for colonization, being allowed still further to 
enrich themselves by taking Mgugo’s country, which Flyte de- 
scribed as “the last surviving fragment of the once glorious 
heritage of the British democracy.” 

Then the news came of the temporary reverse sustained by the 
Colonists’ advance column. The column had struck a streak of 
tsetse-fly country, lost their horses, and got surrounded in laager, 
and for some time great anxiety was felt as to their fate. Indeed, 
several military authorities whom Flyte interviewed expressed the 
fear that the column had met with an Isandula. This made Flyte 
extend his solicitude from African natives, British investors, and 
the British Empire, to the “handful of settlers, betrayed by a 
reckless schemer to the spears of an overwhelming foe.” 

The victims in Flyte’s tragedy changed from time to time; the 
villain of the piece was always the same. He declared that the 
design was to involve the Imperial Government in an African war ; 
that the Monopoly wished to profit at the taxpayers’ expense, and 
that it ought to be compelled to abandon the country before 
further disaster. 
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But a week after came the news that the column, by dint of 
nerve, discipline, knowledge of the country, and an efficient 
machine gun, had mown its way out of the black mass surrounding 
it, and that Mgugo, appalled by the havoc worked among his best 
fighting men, was in full flight. It was hoped that little more 
bloodshed would now be necessary. That brought Flyte back at 
once to the “atrocity” line. He said it was not a war, but a 
massacre ; not a battle, but a battue. The poor blacks with their 
spears were as harmless as pheasants before the rifle fire of their 
relentless butchers. Had their cowardly assailants possessed a 
spark of true English spirit, they would have scorned to purchase 
victory at such a price; rather would they have lent to the enemy 
a machine gun or so, to equalize matters—or so, at least, Flyte’s 
argument appeared to suggest. 

“A deep and indelible disgrace had been inflicted on the 
English name, and the English people would give short shrift to 
those who were responsible for it.” 

This line of comment appealed to that sporting instinct which is 
innate in every British breast. We know that war is bound to be 
bloody, and we have no wish that our own ambulance list should 
be larger than is absolutely necessary: still we cannot quite get 
rid of the idea that war is a game, and that too much disproportion 
in killed is against the rules. It is a nice point just what the 
figures should be. Pity that the tired men, repelling ugly rushes 
under a sweltering sun, knowing that the jamming of a Hotchkiss 
or a momentary failure of their own coolness would mean annihi- 
lation, did not consider our feclings here at home in so delicate a 
matter. 

It was certainly unlucky that at this point a somewhat highly- 
coloured version of the Veltschoens Incident got into the papers. 
The Incident occurred long before the war, and in no way led to it, 
nor could the colony of Rhodesia be made responsible for it, as it 
occurred on that borderland where brushes between a white settler 
and his black neighbours are not easy to reduce to terms of 
civilized law. 

Old Piet Veltschoens was a Boer farmer of the old school. There 
was hardly one left like him in South Africa. His main anxiety in 
life was to escape from being interfered with. His parents had 
trekked from Cape Colony to what is now the Orange Free State, 
and from there to Natal, and from there to the Transvaal, all 
because they considered themselves interfered with by the English 
conception of Government. In a northern district of the Trans- 
vaal they at last found a resting-place, where they were spared the 
intolerable mortification of seeing any neighbour’s smoke on the 
horizon. But, alas! even here their last days were embittered. 
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The English came round, smelling out gold, and Piet soon moved 
on again to Rhodesia. It was part of the Necessary Man’s plan for 
cementing the South African races to encourage Boer farmers to 
settle in Rhodesia. But again, as the Colony thrived and spread, 
Piet was crowded out; and at the time of the Incident he had 
audaciously settled in debatable land where the writ of the Ad- 
ministrator of Rhodesia by no means ran. However, with his rifle 
and his Bible, Piet feared no man, white or black. He had no love 
of the natives, certainly; some of his family had been among the 
Boer Pilgrim Fathers, who were treacherously massacred by Din- 
gaan of Zululand, the Million-killer. Still, the black servants of his 
patriarchal household were kindly treated, and even the Incident, 
cold-blooded as it was, was net without provocation. 

They had stolen his cattle. They had wounded one of his 
“ boys ”—a serviceable fellow, whom he liked well. And he caught 
them hiding in a cave on the granite kopje just before his house. 

When he saw that they would not come out, Veltschoens made 
a heap of grass-stuff at the mouth of the hole, and set fire to it. 

The bitter, blue smoke poured into the cave, and Veltschoens 
walked quietly back to his mud house a few hundred yards away, 
and sat on the stoep under the big baobab, watching. A Rhodesian 
storekeeper happened to be there that day with his waggon, on a 
rare call, and tells the story. 

Veltschoens sat against the mud wall with his rifle handy, and 
his big Dutch Bible open on his knee. His family stood behind 
and he began to read extracts in a nasal sing-song—the bearing 
of which on the occasion might have been obscure to anyone un- 
versed in the peculiar Boer theories of theology and ethnology. 

“God enlarged Japhet . . . ” the sing-song was beginning 
-—when the first of the cattle thieves, choking, dashed out of the 
cave into the bright sunshine. Veltschoens put down the Bible, 
levelled the rifle, and shot him dead as he ran. He then returned 
to his reading. 

“In Deuteronomy, vii. 2, it is written (the sing-song was heard 
once more), ‘Thou shalt smite them and utterly destroy them ; 
thou shalt make no covenant nor shew mercy unto them.’ (A few 
more verses, then a turning over of leaves, and the sing-song went 
on.) 

“In Deuteronomy xx. 19, it is written: ‘Of the cities of these 
peoples thou shalt leave alive nothing that breatheth, but thou 
shalt utterly destroy ———’ ” 

Here another interruption was caused by a second fugitive 
appearing. Veltschoens shot him, and went on: 

“<«Utterly destroy the Hittites and the Amorites, wi the 
Canaanites and the Perrizites, the Hivites and the Jebusites.’ 
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In Samuel xv. 3, it is written: ‘Go and smite Amalek and utterly 
destroy all they have, and spare them not, but slay both man and 
woman, infant and suckling.’” 

Again the breaking off of the sing-song, a pause filled by the 
tree-crickets, and broken by a sharp rifle-crack—two cracks this 
time—and the remaining two fugitives were accounted for. 

Veltschoens sent a “boy” to see to the bodies, finished his 
Scripture reading, and went in to discuss sheep-washes with the 
storekeeper. 

Under Flyte’s handling of the Veltschoens story, it became a 
widely accepted conviction that the colonists of Rhodesia as a 
whole were in the habit, when other game failed, of making up 
shooting-parties to “ pot niggers.” 

And this was a sample of Rhodesian “civilization”! These were 
the men who made war on those whom they dared to call 
“savages !” 

I go on speaking of Flyte ; but by this time the agitation had 
“caught on” with the Liberal press at large, inclined, from the 
memory of many African muddles in the past, to resent anything 
savouring of a new “little war” under a Liberal administration. 

First, The Daily Liberal could not afford to be out of the 
running when The Courier seemed to be leading the way for a 
stampede of the party. Ministers, too, might yet want the road 
paved for a disavowal of the war, so The Daily Liberal followed 
Flyte, only with a discreeter touch. 

Then the party papers in the country which look to The Daily 
Liberal for the cue on such matters, followed suit, and a good 
many Tory papers took up the cry, in hopes that the Government 
might lose its head in a noise and do something foolish. 

And so it came about soon that practically the whole press of the 
country was denouncing either the Great Monopoly, or its founder, 
or his fellow-colonists, or the Rhodesians, or all of them, as 
swindlers, or traitors, or liars, or murderers, or all of these, who 
were inflicting, or had inflicted, or would inflict an indelible dis- 
grace on the country, unless—unless something were done, as to 
which nobody seemed quite clear. 

Of course, the news-agencies cabled choice extracts from all this 
out to South Africa, and the wires quivered with retorts from Dutch 
and English papers there, which were even stronger in language, as 
befits the press of a young country. 

Now the majority of the British public is fair game for us 
journalists in matters colonial. The line of greatest ignorance is 
also that of least resistance to newspaper suggestion. We can 
convince with a head-line, when the subject is Mgugo’s country, 
where a laboured column about things in Middlesex would fail to 
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carry weight. The sceptre, we often hear, has passed from kings to 
the press. A king once lost England a colony, and the press was 
now to adopt that along with the other royal prerogatives. 

The British public began to rub its eyes and conclude that there 
really must be something wrong in South Africa, and that “some- 
thing ought to be done.” And the South African public, mean- 
while, was by this time so infuriated by the attacks, that it had 
become dangerous for the Imperial Government to say or do 
anything whatever. 

For instance, the Canning Town Branch of the Plumbers’ and 
Gasfitters’ Union would pass a resolution pressing on the Govern- 
ment some perfectly impossible act of Imperial interference, while 
the Stinkspruit Branch of the Afrikander Bond would address 
the Cape Ministry about the verdommt nigger and the verdonunt 
Home Government in terms which in their turn reacted over here. 
At the monster indignation meeting at St. James’s Hall, the Rev. 
Hugh Guy Page voiced the sentiment of Nonconformity through- 
out the country when he declared, in answer to the danger-signals 
from the South African press, that if the maintenance of our 
Empire was to mean the possibility of deeds like the Veltschoens 
infamy, better that Empire should perish to-morrow. 

In proof that the bulk of the colonists of South Africa were 
even as this Veltschoens, Mr. Page cited the recent franchise 
legislation of Cape Colony, which disqualified some of the black 
voters. “You see,” he exclaimed, “ they grudge the poor native 
the means by which he might strengthen the law against mur- 
derers like Veltschoens.” 

There were two wives kicked to death that day within a radius 
of a mile from the platform where Mr. Page’s eloquent address was 
made; but it did not occur to him to suggest that these acts cor- 
rectly represented the habits of English husbands, nor that those 
who opposed Women’s Suffrage did so in order to perpetuate such 
acts. 

For my part, I have never been convinced by Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, Mr. Rider Haggard, and the rest of the Fiction School of 
Politics, that the existence among us of a section prejudiced, even 
unreasonably prejudiced, against their own countrymen wherever a 
weaker race is concerned, is a new and fatal green-sickness which 
has overtaken England in her old age. I believe our Indian Empire 
is essentially as much founded on the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings as on the victory of Plassey. But there should be a 
method even in our madness; and in the case of self-governing 
colonies the method is to try to work through the colonists’ own 
hearts, and not over their heads. That is what the S.P.P.C.R. has 
never realized, else it would have split itself up into colonial 
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branches long ago. And that is what the Rev. Mr. Page and the 
Liberal press also forgot. 

Meanwhile, the Colonial Office was receiving about a thousand 
pounds’ worth of agitated cablegram per diem from Government 
House, Capetown. Ministers were told without varnish that if 
they interfered things would occur—the Governor’s own resigna- 
tion being the first and least of them. The Daily Iiberal received 
intimations, and strove vainly to lull the storm which it had helped 
to raise. Flyte, by this time, was lolloping about, in his African 
column, like an unshipped gun in a squall : no man knowing where 
he would knock the next hole. In the midst of the agitation, the 
Government had temporised by sending out a Commissioner to 
“enquire.” Gradually now the astounding demand shaped itself, 
and was taken up by every Liberal Association in the land, that the 
Government should by cable appoint this Commissioner High Com- 
inissioner of South Africa and Governor of Cape Colony in place of 
the existing holder of those offices, and that it should be clearly 
understood that the business of the new official was to stop all 
military operations in Rhodesia at once, and prepare to take over 
the settlement as a Crown Colony. As for assent to the Cape 
Labour Law, that was treated as a thing no longer within the 
range of practical politics. 

At question-time, Ministers were bullied from front and rear, 
At last, a motion of adjournment from below the gangway was all 
but carried against them. The Colonial Secretary resigned in 
despair. His place had to be filled from the Lower House; and 
the Government was advised that the ensuing bye-election de- 
pended on the new Secretary being able to make some sort of 


promise of action in the sense demanded. 


* * * * * * 


When SS. Dunottar Castle, with H.M. Commissioner on board, 
sighted Table Mountain, there were observed to be unusual signs of 
animation on shore. <A nearer view showed the Docks lined with 
dense and curiously silent crowds. Then the resigning Governor 
came off in a boat and informed the new one that if he deemed it 
his duty to land, the officer commanding the half-regiment, which 
represents Her Majesty’s Forces in the Cape Peninsula, would open 
out the crowd; but that he would suggest, if His Excellency 
agreed as to the undesirability of any collision between the troops 
and the people, many of whom were armed, that His Excellency 
should not attempt to land in Cape Town. 

The independence of the United States of Africa had been pro- 
claimed on the preceding day. 

His Excellency was eventually landed from a gunboat in Simon’s 
Bay. The defence works there, with Government House, the 
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barracks, and the old Dutch castle, now represented all the pro- 
perty of Great Britain within the borders of the State, formerly 
the Colony, of Good Hope. 

The whole thing was so sudden. 

From the final defeat of Mgugo the Rhodesians had marched at 
once to the coast, on the six-huts-and-a-house known as Santa 
Magnifica. Pulling the Portuguese Governor out of his bed, they 
informed him that he was to be deported for supplying arms to 
Mgugo. They then put him into his official palanquin, and 
deported him. He was sent down the coast in a gunboat, along 
with the only other white man in the place, a Frenchman, who was 
purveyor of food to his Excellency the Cavalier, and also, by 
common report, of other more equivocal merchandise. The same 
boat conveyed to Capetown the late Administrator at Rhodestown. 
The Republic of Rhodesia was proclaimed amid great enthusiasm. 

After that the rest was a foregone conclusion. Thanks to the 
Necessary Man and the Dutch King-maker, the Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State were well-nigh ripe already to come into a 
Union under the Crown. They now caught at the unhoped-for 
chance of maintaining their Republican institutions. At the Con- 
vention from the three Republics and the two Colonies, which 
assembled forthwith, the Dutch King-maker’s nomination of the 
Necessary Man as President of the United States was accepted 
with acclamation. The Necessary Man was not over-happy, for all 
the poetry that his practical head contained had centred through 
hard-working years in the world-wide Empire ; and he was not so 
entranced as some of those about him with the vision of a sort of 
Colonial Switzerland under guarantee of the big Powers. But he 
set to work with characteristic promptness. 

His first cablegram, to London, hoped that Great Britain would 
maintain her coaling-station, and a paper suzerainty like that over 
the Transvaal Republic under the Convention of London. 

His second, to Washington, proposed a Tariff Union with the 
United States of America. 

His third, to Lisbon, expressed regret for recent incidents, and 
otiered two millions down for the entire Portuguese possessions on 
the East Coast ; a message which has enabled the Republicans on 
the Tagus, first, to depose the sovereign for not vindicating the 
national honour against an insult, and, secondly, to start the 
Republic of Portugal not absolutely bankrupt. 

As to the reception of the news over here, I cannot think that 
the satisfaction affected by a section of Radicals is any more 
genuine than the threats and slaughter at first breathed by a 
section of Tories. 

I believe that both South Africa and the Empire at large will 
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suffer. The Empire loses the keystone of the great arch joining 
East to West; and already France, taking advantage of the 
Rhodesians’ handling of “a French subject,” shows a disposition 
to profit by the immaturity of the new Republic. 

On the whole, I am sorry I spoke to Flyte that evening. 


F. EpMuND GARRETT. 


SOME RECENT FICTION. 


Vashti and Esther. In Two Vols. By the Writer of Belle’s 
Letters. Chatto & Windus, London. 

To His Own Master. In Three Vols. By Alan St. Aubyn. 
Chatto & Windus, London. 

A Gray Eye or So. In Three Vols. By Frank Frankfort Moore. 
Hutchinson & Co., London. 


Six Common Things. By E. F. Benson. Osgood, McIlvaine & 
Co., London. 


Ir anyone wishes to think well of the literary tastes of the British 
public, they should carefully avoid undertaking to review the 
ordinary every-day novel. It is a task which can only depress the 
spirits, and must necessarily fill the soul with an unholy and con- 
temptuous pity for the writers and for the readers of such con- 
temptible rubbish, for that is the only term for the greater number 
of the volumes which lie under the weary eye of the heroic com- 
mentator. 

The four dealt with here are all good specimens of their class— 
different in kind, but alike in a false ideal, each and all lacking 
the true spirit of fiction, and therefore failing to minister to what 
are known as “ our lighter moments.” 


Vashti and Esther, a Story of To-day. ‘The first part of this 
title may cause some to inquire for the work at the circulating 
library, as likely to fulfil the conditions of Sunday reading. In 
this it will be found wanting: but many will ask for it who think 
that a writer of Belle’s Letters in The World must be an authority 
on what is passing in a circle they can only know of through the 
means of literature. Some will lay this fascinating volume down 
with an ejaculation born of envy, and thank the Providence that 
has preserved them from the temptation of being such sinners as 
are here depicted. If Providence gives them eyes to perceive how 
hopelessly vulgar and impossibly stupid are the shadows—for they 
cannot be called persons—which appear between these covers, they 
will have something tangible for which to be grateful. “Smart” 
society is gathered into a country house; everybody is a marchioness 
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when not a duchess, and the bulk of them have committed indis- 
cretions, not here described, with earls or other peers. The self-made, 
moneyed young man—who shows his self-madeness by wearing 
loud ties, which a tender aunt endeavours to correct by presenting 
him with a box of sad-coloured ones—has a very odd intrigue with 
a gamekeeper’s daughter. First of all he has married a “Lady 
Violet,” a haughty and cold female. He loads her with jewels, 
insists on her wearing them as “ epaulettes,” and gives her large 
stomachers of emeralds. She suddenly thinks he is treating her as 
a “white slave,” and just before dinner makes a scene and flings 
the jewels in his face. He curses her, but places a necklace in his 
pocket, and after dinner steps out of the French window, and in a 
few minutes makes love to the gipsy gamekeeper’s daughter, and 
presents her with this priceless jewel and steps lightly back. The all- 
seeing eye of the aunt detects that the evening shoes are muddy, and 
she resolves, and carries out her resolve with aunt-like resolution, 
to help the young couple. In the end a cheque-book is the means 
of reconciliation, and Lady Violet is left rubbing “her wet face 
against his hand with the action of a grateful dog rather than that of 
a high-spirited, proud woman.” It is certainly a liquid ending, but 
on the whole the most life-like scene in the book. We are allowed 
to see this portion of Lodge’s peerage on its way to bed; they play 
practical jokes in the passages, in a very low-spirited way ; but it 
is obvious that they only do it to keep up the honour of the 
peerage, and they converse with each other in slang, known to The 
World, but not to Society. There are the usual high-toned refer- 
ences to Royalty, secure in the fact and made with the knowledge 
that “ great Personages” will not stoop to notice them; there are 
the usual descriptions of people whose circumstances are so 
well known that to describe them is to name the individuals; 
there is the commonplace thing termed by courtesy a plot—and 
this work is finally consigned to the perusal of those to whose 
tastes it panders. It would not have been worth the notice 
bestowed on it if it were not one of a multitude, and as such it 
deserves a few words. Where is the Art in the manufacture of 
such works as these? Give anyone time, scissors, and paste, place 
before them files of all the lowest Society papers, and, by judicious 
snipping and dovetailing, they could produce volumes as coherent 
and pictorial as are these. They are read by those who are 
thirsting to know what “smart” people really do. These readers 
will believe anything ; and it is a mistake, from their point of view, 
not to make it truly fictitious reading. Much might be said on the 
morality of writing such “ idle words” as those that disfigure good 
paper in books of this type, but it is the dulness of them which 
draws a moan from the reviewer. If the owners of these country 
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houses could be prevailed upon to allow the author to enter their 
service as a scullerymaid, she would in the basement soon learn 
how utterly unlike life are the scenes she paints here. Any of her 
fellow-servants could supply her with better “table talk”; and if 
it is thought permissible to describe real persons, it would be more 
entertaining if she could copy from hearsay their true habits and 
manners. Through all the reams of paper taken up with their life, 
the smart people only mention one book. They have not only 
heard of Dodo, but have read it. It is a relief to learn in a chance 
way that this company in a country house are educated enough to 
read, and that they are supplied with appropriate literature. The 
fault of this and kindred novels is that it utterly fails to depict life 
as it really is. It is a dull, as well as a vulgar conception. In its 
untruthfulness it cannot even serve as a warning against the 
allurements of this seductive society. It produces no sensation 
livelier than boredom; it can only please the illiterate, and must 
disgust the educated. 

It is refreshing to turn to His Own Master, because, whatever its 
faults, it is a story of real human nature, and we follow the lives 
of the individuals with sustained interest. Everything that hap- - 
pens is possible, if not always probable; and though the types are 
not absolutely new, still curates taken in by adventuresses have 
been met with in other walks of life. Stephen Dashwood lives, it is 
possible to know him, and recognise that we have met his fellow 
beings; and through the well-spun web of the story runs the golden 
thread of belief in man, and in the Giver of man’s nature. But 
with a view to our “lighter moments,” can fiction give us nothing 
more cheering than a dipsomaniac threatening the lives of his 
family, and finally destroying the eyesight of his wife with a 
poker? It is not cheerful to consider the life of the companion 
of the before-mentioned adventuress, who keeps a flock of cats, 
and “hounds” them on to the companion when she is disagreeable, 
till the curate finds her with curiously bleeding arms, shown by an 
equally curious short-sleeved dress. Must the Rector’s wife die of 
consumption, and is it necessary to make the curate’s wife not only 
a& woman who has lost her character, but one whose face has been 
burnt nearly to a cinder? He wishes first to marry one who, 
throughout, is described as “a Girton girl”; it is dimly hinted 
she left something feminine at Girton, though bringing away an 
excellent character. A residence in those classic shades as hall- 
porter, the only office which can be filled by a man, would probably 
check this form of description. 

A Gray Eye or So is somewhat heavy reading, and no one ought 
to attempt it who is not in a fit state for hard labour. The situa- 
tions of the story are chiefly in Ireland, which promptly produces 
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a becomingly gloomy mood. There are, in the first chapters, some 
Irish stories, told by “a character,” which, unless the reader has no 
other book in the room, will cause him hastily to lay this on one 
side. There is a good deal concerning Members of Parliament, 
and Ministers, and the language they converse in is obscure and 
mystic; they should all be made drafters of Government Bills. 
The hero goes through a mock marriage with the heroine, aided 
by the most peculiar clergyman that ever existed out of a lunatic 
asylum, but no one can be accused of being the least like life, and 
the only amusement to be extracted from the novel is in the 
wonder what the world would be like did such individuals exist. 
The author of Dodo gives Six Convmon Things to the considera- 
tion of the public. It is almost an instinct with light literature to 
turn to the last volume or the last story. “The Death Warrant” is 
the title of the last in this book; its commonness no one will deny, 
the author in it represents himself as dying of cancer, and lays him- 
self out for the sympathy of the world. He tells us all about his 
illness and his thoughts, with no reticence, with no desire to suffer 
in silence, with no heroism, and, finally, has nothing to tell us. 
There is one sentence which will cause a shudder to many: “ May I 
treat you all quite intimately.” Most people would feel it a dan- 
gerous thing to grant. It might mean having to admit Mr. Ben- 
son into the sanctuary of private life, and with him the camera of 
the photographer and the note-book of the interviewer, the modern 
weapons of “the strong man armed.” These stories are only on a 
level with Dodo in one instance. For the perfect reproduction of 
all that is repulsive in the worst human nature, “ Poor Miss Hun- 
tingford” is complete. It is the story of the ill-treatment of a 
governess. Of course, “a soap-boiler’s wife” is the principal agent, 
and a young woman who smokes cigarettes aids and abets her. 
It is an old trick to make soap-boilers’ wives behave like savages, 
and bad young women have always smoked cigarettes; but the 
only women whose feelings this story can really wound are those 
who are earning their bread in the position of Miss Huntingford. 
The rest of the common things—and this is another instance of the 
reckless way in which Mr. Benson sins against good taste and 
good breeding in order to produce an effect for the moment—are 
only distinguished for their unfinished outline and their morbid 
search for sensation. <A child steals a bit of chalk, and breaks 
his back at once, out riding; tracts have long made us familiar 
with this form of retribution. A sordid figure at a railway 
station is disappointed at missing a train. The monkeys at the 
Zoo wish they were men; they might, while they were about it, 
wish for something better; the snake is depicted eating a live 
rat, and the death of three old ladies in purple petticoats is 
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all drearily and minutely chronicled with a gift of words which 
has never yet been employed to any good purpose. Again, 
is this all that fiction can give us? Will no one attempt 
to draw the impossibly great, instead of the minutely ugly and 
small? The world would be startled by the novelty of a plot 
which ended in marriage bells, white slippers, and “ happy ever 
after.” Even the sister-in-law going off with the newly-married 
couple on their wedding-tour would not grate on the modern 
estimate of connubial bliss. Must we look in vain for a novel 
which has in it a single “ character” whose portrait remains in the 
memory an instant after the volume is closed? The lives we are 
most interested to watch are not always grubbing in the common 
sewer, nor are they passed in the routine existence of suburban 
villadom. We are interested in much which is not murder nor 
immorality; they are not the daily lot of most individuals. 
What the readers of fiction ask for is that which is interesting 
and amusing, and they will not be shocked if occasionally it comes 
under the reproach of being moral and pure. 
FRANCES BALFour. 


A Bundle of Life. By John Oliver Hobbes (Pseudonym Library). 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


Relics. In One Vol. By Frances Macnab. William Heinemann. 
Diuna Tempest. In Three Vols. By Mary Cholmondeley. Richard 
Bentley & Sons. 


I feel it is necessary to begin these few humble remarks with an 
apology and an explanation—an apology for venturing without 
either experience or authority to pass criticisms on one or two 
recent novels; and an explanation why, in spite of this clear 
vision of my own incapacity, I am yet going to do so. It seems 
as impertinent to apologize for taking a favourable view of a 
book as it would be for taking an unfavourable; the audacity is to 
print any view at all. When anonymity hides the critic, it is 
easier to tolerate the criticism, and it requires some courage to 
come forward defenceless in one’s own name and give opinions 
which no one, whether author or reader, cares to hear. But it has 
occurred to me that the critic, from the obscurity of his greatness, 
may not know what the average reader would like to amuse him- 
self with in the Christmas holidays su well as I should, who am an 
average reader myself. The opinion of a friend who has seen the 
play is a safer guide than an article in the newspaper or the assur- 
ances of the actors themselves. It is in the spirit of one who has 
already seen the play that I desire to write. I have read through 
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several recently published novels, most of them very clever, only one, 
I think, really very bad. I should like to say something more 
than “Don’t read it” about that one—A Bundle of Life, by 
John Oliver Hobbes—for it was an exasperating book; but I 
have made up my mind to use my space only to recommend 
strongly the two best to anyone who wants a good novel. 
It is, perhaps, a significant fact that both of these are written by 
women. The first, called Relics, by Frances Macnab, is very quickly 
described. The authoress, obviously intending to convey the im- 
pression of a slight effort, has unconsciously embarked on a colossal 
enterprise. “I have endeavoured,” she says in a short preface, “to 
set down, in language as simple and concise as possible, the ideas 
which flit through the minds of most of us, and the feelings that 
most of us cherish in our hearts.” But the magnitude of this task 
daunts her as well as us; she inverts her telescope and surveys the 
vast landscape through a tiny glass. There is only the slightest 
thread of a story, but nothing seems to have been arranged before- 
hand, and it is spun under our very eyes. The book is written in 
the first person by a charming spinster of about thirty-five, and we 
are skilfully allowed to imagine her endowed with good looks and 
an attractive manner. She lives on her own farm, among the relics 
left to her by an old uncle and aunt, and she weaves the past and 
the present together. There is a peculiar daintiness and fragrance 
about the style; it would remind one of the scent of pot-pourri were 
it not that the story is essentially homely: it is, in fact, more like 
the faint odour which floats up from a drawer full of white linen 
put away in lavender. I am a little dissatisfied with the close ; the 
spinster has remained in the background. She has persistently 
played the chorus in the drama of other lives, and is so delightful 
in that rdle that I half resent her sudden appearance as chief 
actress, however well she plays her part. This is, however, 
merely querulous, and in real life I know I should have been 
delighted at her marriage. It is impossible to describe the book 
further without telling too much of its story and so spoiling the 
authoress’s delicate touch. 

I turn now to a very different sort of novel, one called 
Diana Tempest, by Mary Cholmondeley. There is no faint 
odour of half-dead emotions here, no dream-like atmosphere ; 
the palpitating present is placed before us, and we are plunged 
into the difficulties and perplexities of modern life. There are 
many living portraits in this novel, and, curiously enough, 
the men are still better drawn than the women—even the hero, 
John Tempest, is alive—and the hero’s uncle and cousin—who 
are respectively father and brother to Diana Tempest—with their 
narrow selfish weaknesses, are wonderfully well presented. Diana 
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herself is a nineteenth-century girl—she has not been to Girton and 
Newnham, she is not highly educated, but she has read and felt a 
great deal, and is indignant with the world for not reaching her 
high ideals. The plot is somewhat complicated, and it would not 
be fair to detail it here, though this much may perhaps be per- 
mitted. The father of Diana, when he finds the illegitimate John 
Tempest acknowledged by his brother’s will as the heir, brings an 
action to set that will aside. But the Courts decide against his 
claim, and, maddened by disappointment, he expresses, in the 
presence of a blackguard called Swayne, his burning desire that the 
dark little interloper were out of his way. Swayne, who is one of 
the devil’s disguises, tempts him by advising him to bet against 
his own succession, telling him that he knows of one who will take 
his odds, and arrange that some convenient accident shall happen 
to the child. This is a hazardous element in the plot, and perhaps 
would not pass unscathed the criticism of a lawyer, but the temp- 
tation is so well touched that Miss Cholmondeley succeeds in giving 
it the semblance of reality. Much of the story is occupied with 
the various attempts which are made upon John’s life, who, how- 
ever, grows up to manhood. By chance he learns the fact of his 
own illegitimacy. He determines to resign his fortune and his 
home. When I say that there are only two commonplace things 
about this book, its three volumes and its plot, I need not add that 
this catastrophe is averted in the best of all possible ways. But 
except for these two conventionalities, the work is strikingly original 
and truthful. Miss Cholmondeley has a great power for both pathos 
and humour; it is perhaps in the by-ways of her story that she 
shows her chief talent and charm. Nothing could be better than 
the short sketch of Diana’s mother, married at seventeen to Colonel 
Tempest, after throwing over his brother, to whom she was engaged. 
The perpetual selfishness and fault-finding of her husband gradu- 
ally kill her love for him;-his neglect and vacillation destroy her 
respect. The colours in her life all fade away, and, disappointed and 
disillusioned, she sinks into silence and at last dies because she is 
too tired to try and live. Miss Cholmondeley expresses this silence 
in a few words full of the pathos of truth which might almost have 
been written by the first of women novelists. “The silence of those 
who have loved us is sometimes eloquent as a tombstone of that 
which has been buried beneath it.” But as I have said, the au- 
thoress has a great perception of humour too, and a somewhat 
cynical wit, and she has endowed her heroine with a good share of 
both. What with Diana’s comments on London life, and what 
with Miss Cholmondeley’s own, there are many happy descriptions 
and touches. Take this for example :— 

“Cynicism was not new to him. It is cheap enough to be uni- 
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versally appropriated by the poor in spirit, for whom generosity and 
tolerance are commodities too expensive to be indulged in”; or this— 
said by Diana after she has been to a friend’s fashionable wedding— 
“ Madeleine looked beautiful, and often as I have been bridesmaid, 
I never stood behind a bride with a better fitted back. I suppose 
the survival of the best fitted is what we are coming to in these 
days.” The scene between Diana and this Madeleine after the latter’s 
engagement is one of the best things in the book. Madeleine, a 
pretty and affected girl, has promised to marry Sir Henry Verelst, 
old and fat and red, but very rich, and she tries to pretend that she 
is inlove with him. Di can hardly bear this, she begins by being 
cynical, but finally makes an appeal to her friend to step back 
while there is yet time. At the critical moment some new gowns 
arrive, which turn the scale. The contrast between the two natures 
is well imagined. Diana, all depth and fervour, real to the smallest 
gesture. Madeleine, shallow and selfish, and dominated essentially 
by trifles. This is the only recent novel I have read which de- 
scribes, however lightly, certain aspects of society with truth and 
insight, and I confess to a sense of comfort in knowing that the 
characters will not be constantly infringing those minute laws 
of manners which, unimportant as they seem, grate upon one in 
a book as they would in real life. Miss Cholmondeley has ob- 
viously a keen sense of the absurdities and hypocrisies and false 
standards which obtain in modern life, and she does not spare her 
satire. On the other hand, she touches with great tenderness the 
figures of her heroine, the old nurse who has been mother and 
father to the solitary little heir, and the disappointed wife. 

I am half ashamed of admitting that again the close of the 
story, although all the wicked people die, and the righteous are 
rewarded, does not satisfy me. It is difficult to say why, un- 
less it be that the conclusion is almost too tidy to be as real- 
istic—in the best sense of that word—as the rest of the book. 
Nothing is more objectionable than a sad ending; but we 
must be made to believe in the happy finish, and in this case 
—although it may be unreasonable—I for one am not quite 
convinced: marriage between the deposed heir and the rightful 
heiress seems to happen so constantly in books and so rarely in life. 
But, to be more serious, I have been wondering why, although I 
think Diana Tempest an original, clever, and witty book, I still can- 
not honestly say that I think it a great one, or one which will live. 
Perhaps this is because of the discrepancy between the truth and 
realism of its detail, and the conventionality and, I might almost 
say, poverty of its outline. The two characters in whom I am to 
take the strongest interest are never branded by the fire of some of 
the greatest experiences of human life. They fall in love with 
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each other, but somehow I, the reader, do not in their company fall 
in love again myself. I only sometimes hear a murmur of the 
strong currents of life; I have no sudden sense that the deep 
springs of human emotion have been touched in me as well as in 
the men and women of whom I am reading. This universal note 
is what makes a book great, even if the detail be fantastic or 
unreal. But every quality short of this Diana Tempest possesses. 
I found it impossible to put it down. I laughed and I cried over 
it. And after all I am only apologizing for not ranking Miss 
Cholmondeley with Thackeray and Tolstoi and George Eliot. 


Epiru Lytretron. 


Miss Stuart’s Legucy. In Three Vols. By Mrs. Steel. Macmillan 
& Co. 

In a year not conspicuous for good novels, this, perhaps, ranks 
among the most interesting; and yet, I think, no appreciative critic 
would call it quite first rate. The central thread of the story is con- 
stantly entangled by accidents so merciless and huddled, that you 
end by feeling the author has conspired with fate to create continual 
disaster. The heroine misunderstands Philip Marsden too persis- 
tently, and transforms an otherwise sweet and brave character into 
an obstinate one. Perhaps it is from a wish to exhibit her proud 
purity among a dusky race that Belle Stuart is made more 
honourable than sympathetic: but I feel a certain irritation that, 
even at the end of the book, when no accidents of war or money 
separate them, and after an unnecessary and obstinate farewell, 
the heroine should not graciously claim the love she had provoked, 
and marry Philip Marsden. Smith’s Home for incurable children 
can hardly be regarded as a satisfactory barrier to this finale, nor 
can the fact that Belle’s child by her first husband, being a cripple, 
suggests a like fate to the possible fruit of their union; and yet this 
is conveyed in a rather enigmatical sentence, Vol. III, page 237. 
“ Before the insoluble problem of what Belle held in her arms, love 
seemed to him forever divorced from marriage. The veriest pariah, 
born of God knows what, or of whom, the outcome of the basest 
passion, might enter the world fair and strong and capable, while 
their child, if they married, bringing each to each a pure devotion, 
might be as these children here.” Philip is alluding to the Smith 
Home children in the latter part of the sentence, and the “insoluble 
problem” in Belle’s arms is her child by her first husband. 

Without telling the story, which is in parts excessively com- 
plicated, the outline is as follows: an Anglo-Indian household, 
father, and stepmother, to the heroine. Colonel Stuart, Belle’s adored 
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father, is a very genuinely drawn character : weak and pompous and 
morally collapsed under ceremonious manners and sounding phrases, 
he is a character whose truth instantly impresses the reader. By 
no means common, we yet recognize him. 

The story opens with Belle coming out to India, fresh and young, 
to take her place in this rather vulgar and corrupt household. Belle 
is a well brought up, plucky girl with more morals than intellect. 
She is happy enough, being, we are told, neither “earnest,” 
“ soulful,” nor “ intense.” “She was determined that her life should 
run in one ordered groove. There must be no mistake or fiasco, 
nothing but what she considered decent, orderly, virtuous 
it is nevertheless true that a very large number of women are born 
into the world with an unhesitating preference for behaving nicely.” 
This is all very nice and right, but is not Mrs. Steel going a little 
too far when she describes her heroine getting over a terrible and 
almost fatal illness thus? “She came back discreetly, decently, 
according to her wont in all things, from the Valley of the 
Shadow.” It was quite to be expected that a girl of this sort 
should have considerable influence over her drunken father; but. 
part of the cleverness of the book is that she never knew for 
certain of Colonel Stuart’s habits till he was dead. His death 
came about rather suddenly, from an over-dose of chloral while 
sitting at his writing table after a disgraceful and complicated 
interview with an oriental usurer, who is the Mephisto of the book. 
The hero, Philip Marsden, who has been introduced unheralded in 
the first volume, is witness to the Colonel’s death, and saves his 
posthumous reputation by refunding certain compromising Govern- 
ment bills ; but, thanks to a newspaper paragraph, and the disloyal 
silence of his friend, John Raby, this nobility is misconstrued by 
Belle, who has had her father’s death broken to her by Philip, and 
received much kindness at his hands. She indignantly refuses to 
see him, and returns what we infer is a love-letter. Philip goes off 
to the frontier wars. 

The book here becomes rather entangled. Orientals, deserters, 
and broken telegraph wires, the sworn hostility of Afzul Khan, 
the attachment of Mahomed Lateef, and the death of Belle’s 
cousin and admirer, Dick Smith, all help to confuse the reader. 
Nevertheless, the first two chapters of Vol. II. are admirably 
written. Philip, telling Dick he was his rival in a simple, manly 
way, gives us insight into a character of more dignity and less 
heaviness than the usual moral soldier. Dick’s will in favour of 
Belle, his escape and heroic death, are not overdrawn. The out- 
come of this war and confusion is that Belle Stuart is left two 
fortunes, one by Dick and the other by Philip, who to all appear- 
ance is killed by the enemy. John Raby, a civilian and energetic 
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adventurer, but a gentleman, in some strange way gets the rough 
draft of Philip’s will, and, on the strength of this, marries Belle 
while Philip is at the wars and under a cloud, owing to what she 
conceives to be his want of loyalty to her father. The Rabys 
inherit Marsden’s money. Dick’s will does not turn up. After 
living some time on Philip’s legacy, the latter returns to life, saved 
by the dusky devotion of Afzul Khan. 

This return presents great temptation to the novelist, but the 
author does not take any vulgar advantage of the situation. 
Belle, in the meantime, has gradually discovered whom she has 
married. We are not tormented by any analysis, or taken into the 
recesses of the author’s or the heroine’s mind. Daily occurrences 
and a keen sense of what is true and right help to undeceive 
Belle, also an incident commoner, I should say, in novels than in 
real life. One day, in folding her husband’s clothes, her fingers 
“ distinguished something unusual between the linings, something 
that must have slipped from the pocket, for she had to unrip a 
rough mend in the latter ere she could remove a sheet of thin 
paper folded in two, smooth and uncrushed.” This was the draft 
of Philip’s will, and it brings a terrible awakening to Belle; she 
realizes that John Raby married her for her money. John is, how- 
ever, fond of her and kind to her, and Mrs. Steel has admirably, and 
without a trace of exaggeration, described the “ intérieur” of this 
ill-assorted couple. John Raby is a man of tact and enterprise, and 
when he learns that Philip has returned to life and seen his wife, his 
one anxiety is that she should keep friends with him and not let 
her sense of honour break up this marriage d@ trois by sending 
Philip away. The two scenes of Philip’s first visit to Belle, and her 
talk with her husband, are among the best in the book. Had this 
situation been the key-note of the whole, unmarred by oriental 
complications, but framed in Indian scenery, which Mrs. Steel 
knows so well how to describe, and with just enough of official 
life and native custom to exercise the author’s experience and 
observation, the book would to my mind have been jirst rate. 

Raby, more business-like than honourable, pays interest on Mars- 
den’s money, and makes use of it by building a dam which raises 
infinite controversy -and discontent among the natives. After 
an adventurous ride through a hostile village, Belle determines 
to recall Philip—who has left the Rabys’ roof from a chival- 
rous wish to serve her—and to beg him to look into the way her 
husband is spending his money. He returns as the river rises, and, 
before Belle has time to tell him the facts, Raby rushes into the 
room declaring there is treachery at the dam, and that Philip must 
come down with his revolver and help him. Belle, in an excellent 
scene, intervenes between her lover and her husband, forbidding 
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Philip to go till he knows the rights of the story. There is not a 
moment to be lost, and her husband, after violently ordering her 
to let Philip go, says with an oath that she must choose between 
them, and she says, “ Yes, I have chosen at last—at last. Philip 
shall not suffer.” 

Raby then goes to the dam alone, while Philip makes every effort 
to join him, but is frustrated by his faithful oriental Afzul Khan, 
whom he shoots in the leg, and when he ultimately reaches the 
dam, he arrives only in time to see his friend Raby killed, not by 
an angry villager, but by a private enemy, Ramu, who wanders 
through the book with his wife Kirpo for no particular reason 
except to demonstrate native hate and the usurer’s malice. The 
dam bursts, and many are drowned. Philip Marsden saves Belle 
Raby, and the natural outcome would be matrimony, but Belle felt 
that in choosing Marsden she had killed her husband, and by argu- 
ments more feminine than logical, she goes against her nature and 
sends Philip away on a ship. She has a baby after her husband 
dies, who is born a cripple; this suggests to her the idea of utiliz- 
ing Dick Smith’s legacy—which came to her after a course of 
adventure—for building a Cripples’ Home. The book does not 
end as well as it should. Without the least trace of humour, 
there is throughout these three volumes considerable power and 
observation and fidelity to nature, for which we owe Mrs. Steel a 
debt of gratitude. 

What Necessity Knows. In Three Vols. By L. Dougall. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

This novel is both more real and more imaginative than Miss 
Stuart’s Legacy ; it is also more self-conscious. I use the word in 
no bad sense. I do not mean that the author makes continual 
reference to herself as she goes along, or that she in any way sug- 
gests the indentity of herself with any one or other of her characters; 
none the less, the book is subjective more than objective ; its power 
lies not so much in the turn of events, as in the growth of the soul. 
There is not one character from the dentist to the clergyman, or 
from the young lady to the surly settler, that does not morally 
progress ; there is no sentimentalizing but rather idealizing of life. 

Novel readers belong to two classes——the one who reads to 
encourage himself to think, and the other to distract himself from 
thought. The lady who likes something light in the train, and 
opens a book by the author of Belle’s Letters in The World, perhaps 
belongs to neither class. Without either encouraging or distracting 
from thought, Whut Necessity Knows, I think, compels it. 

The late T. H. Green, with beautiful austerity, says that :— 


‘* Novel-reading aggravates two of the worst maladies of modern times: self- 
consciousness and want of reverence. . . . . It” (the novel) ‘presents us 
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with a series of fictitious experiences, in the light of which we read our own, and 
become more critically conscious of them. . . . . The habitual novel-reader, 
from thus looking sentimentally at the fictitious side of life, which is the reflex of 
his own, soon comes to look sentimentally at himself. He thinks his personal joys 
and sorrows of interest to angels and men ; and instead of gazing with awe and 
exultation upon the world as a theatre for the display of God’s glory and the un- 
known might of man, he sees in it merely an organism for affecting himself with 
pains and pleasures.” 

It is with a certain sense of relief that we read further on in the 


same essay that 


‘every good novel does something to check what may be called the despotism 
of situations, to prevent that ossification into prejudices arising from situation, to 
which all feela tendency. . . . . To be what he is, the novelist must be a 
man with large powers of sympathetic observation. He must have an eye for the 
‘humanities’ which underlie the estranging barriers of social demarcation, and 
in relation to which the influence of those barriers can alone be rightly appre- 
ciated.” 

This standard is particularly applicable to What Necessity Knows. 
L. Dougall, more than most modern novelists, “shows an eye for 
the humanities which underlie the estranging barriers of social 
demarcation.” If anything, her intuition suffers from the defect 
of its quality. The Rev. R. Treuholme, Principal of the New Col- 
lege and Rector of the English Church at Chellaston, in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, is a man of Oxford education and refined tastes. 
His father, who is dead, and does not figure in the book, was a butcher 
in England, and his only brother is a station-master somewhere in 
Quebec, also a man of refinement. The author loses herself in her 
cause, and would have us think the clergyman a snob for dis- 
suading this brother, Alec Treuholme, from becoming a butcher in 
his parish, or, indeed, in any other parish. Why this fastidiousness 
on the author’s part? I see nothing natural or noble in Alec’s 
insisting on continuing his father’s trade in a new country, and 
after the education and associations that fit him for something 
better. In this the writer is near-sighted. She has not conveyed 
in Alec’s character his hereditary tendency, or given sufficient 
reason for his unpleasant choice in any part of the book. Sophia 
Rexford’s last remark as Alec kisses her in a thicket of sumac trees, 
“Most fascinating and entrancing of butchers!” jars peculiarly on 
one’s sense of fitness, if not of humour. 

Sophia is a trifle mechanical. We feel pretty sure she will do 
and say the right thing whatever she may think; just as when 
you see certain hand writing you are not surprised to find the 
letter begins or ends with “I hope you are quite well.” She is 
self-conscious, and though good, beautiful, and clever, awakens no 
particular interest. What the author calls “ her romantic didac- 
ticism,” strikes us as a little priggish. Alec Treuholme, a very 
distinguished well-dressed young man, after falling in love with 
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Sophia, wants to explain to her that he is not a gentleman like his 
clergyman brother, but aspires to become a butcher—“I am only 
a—a—cad, you know,” and she says, “Oh, Mr. Treuholme! do not 
so far outdo us all in the grace of confession. We are all willing 
to own ourselves sinners ; but to confess to vulgarity, to be willing 
to admit that in us personally there is a vein of something vulgar, 
that to our shame we sometimes strike upon! Ah! people must 
be far nobler than they are before that clause can be added to the 
general confession.” Must they? I think they would have to be 
rather more self-conscious. It is fortunate that his claim upon our 
admiration rests on something surer than the heroism of vocation. 

The two figures of mark in the book are Mr. Bates and Eliza 
Cameron. The latter reminds us vaguely of a Balzac conception, 
although that passionate student of grim detail would never have 
parted so abruptly from his creation. 

Eliza, with her unformulated cruelty, inarticulate wit, and im- 
posing beauty, arrests the attention from first to last. It would 
take the entire space of one book to develop her character finely. 
Her change and conciliation at the end does not leave us with any 
suggestion of her future. 

Without making an inventory of the fates and futures of all the 
dramatis persone, the imaginative novelist should leave his readers 
with just so much of artistic suggestion as to enable them to follow, 
in fancy, such of the characters as have awakened their interest. We 
do not see Eliza married to Bates, but perhaps the pathos of their 
most striking and beautiful farewell did work into her unused heart, 
and that, to quote the Rev. Robert, “her eyes were washed with the 
right sort of tears.” On page 95 of the third volume the clergyman 
says : “ Life’s a fearful thing, just because when we shut our eyes to 
what is right in the morning, at noon it’s not given us to see the 
difference between black and white, unless our eyes get washed with 
the right sort of tears.” In dealing with Bates, the author shows 
complete mastery of her character. The chapter in which he is in- 
troduced in the forlorn “ clearing,” hammering at Cameron’s coffin, 
gives as great a sense of dramatic desolation as some of Tolstoi's 
deaths among Russian peasants. It shows true imagination to have 
conceived this man so pathetic and unloveable; so boorish and yet 
dignified. Most writers would have been tempted to mitigate his 
ruggedness by some kind of hidden softness, some breakdown in 
dramatic moments of his unfailing rudeness ; but Bates the Scotch 
settler of obstinate honour remains himself throughout. His fare- 
well with Eliza, Vol. III, Chap. XIII., is as fine in its way as Scott. 
Out of fairness to the author I will not quote it, but there is a sen- 
tence in a later chapter, so detached in thought, that I think I 
shall do no harm by repeating it. 
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Eliza refuses to go and see her lover, who is ill. The chapter 
ends: “‘ No, I will not go, she said to herself. “ All sweet influences 
sent out from heaven to plead with human hearts withdrew for the 
time, for—such an awful thing is life—we have power to repulse 
God.” 

There are many ideas, but hardly a governing idea, in What 
Necessity Knows. ‘The duty of dovetailing events and proba- 
bilities does not easily enter into the author’s scheme. Eliza’s 
escape in her father’s coffin is original and dramatic, but I doubt if 
anyone from inside could pull down a nailed coftin-lid satisfactorily 
enough to escape the eyes of two men. The American dentist, 
Harkness, lacks naturalness. He would have had more raison 
@Vétre if we could have been convinced of his love for Eliza. Any 
one character in the book could have supplied his link to the 
narrative, and in Eliza’s repulses, the theory of her vanity is rather 
contradicted. His vulgar letter and constant use of expressions 
such as, “Oh! Jemima!” “ Halibaloo!” and “Gloriana!” do not 
impress us as humorous. Humour is not the strong point of this 
book; there is in it, however, something stronger. 

The writer need not have apologized in the preface for the way 
which she has told of the Second Advent. She has not emphasized 
the poetry of tradition, nor degraded its reality into realism; but 
she has translated for any thoughtful reader that language under- 
stood by saints, the learning of which hath made men mad. 


Marcotr TENNANT. 


Marion Darche,a Story without Comment. In Two Vols. By 
F. Marion Crawford. Macmillan & Co. 


The one question which most readers will ask on hearing of a 
new novel by Marion Crawford is, “ How does it compare with the 
previous works of that charming author?” But this is a point on 
which I am incompetent to speak, since Marion Darche is the only 
one of his books I have read. This fact places me, I have no 
doubt, at a shamefully unique standpoint. Yet, in the face of 
such a confession, and with an impertinence perhaps due to my 
ignorance, I shelter myself behind the privilege of a reviewer who, 
whatever may be his incapacity for giving advice, is at least 
exempt from the penalty of receiving it. If we have braced our- 
selves to read a review of a book, it is generally with one of three 
objects: To find out whether the book be worth reading; to agree 
with the reviewer at the expense of the author; or, it may be, for 
the purpose of ridiculing the reviewer. In this instance the name 
of the author, Mr. Marion Crawford suffices to dispose of the two 
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first, and there remains but the last reason, if there be any, for 
scanning this notice. 

Marion Darche is a short two-volume novel, of which the plot, 
the characters, and the circumstances which they bring about 
are admirably proportioned to the restricted compass. It is well 
entitled “a story without comment,” and it is almost entirely free 
of padding. Indeed, this is a matter for regret, for the few and 
short digressions to which we are treated are of a fascinating kind 
—that kind of stuffing which is good to eat in itself, and not only 
useful in making a small turkey pass for a large one. The scene 
is laid in New York, and the narrative begins when Marion Darche 
has been married five years. Her husband is a man “whose 
obstinacy had” (before marriage) “seemed to her strength; his 
dulness, gravity; his brutality, keenness.” She chose him of her 
own free will in preference to two other men of nobler character 
and of more obvious attractions, who were both ardently in love 
with her, while John Darche had never even pretended to any 
sentiment of this kind. She soon discovers that her marriage was 
a mistake, and that either Harry Brett or Russell Vanbrugh would 
have been a more desirable husband ; but, in spite of the utter deso- 
lation of her life, she remains a dutiful and virtuous wife. A veil of 
suspicion hangs over Darche from the first, and before long he is 
proved to be an unmitigated villain. He is arrested as a swindler, 
forger, and thief, and condemned to five years’ imprisonment. He 
escapes, but is soon after reported to be drowned, having thrown 
himself overboard while crossing the Channel. Harry Brett, 
besides being a personal friend of Mrs. Darche, is also her trustee 
and legal adviser. She sends for him when first she suspects her 
husband’s perilous situation, and wishes to sacrifice her own 
fortune, which is separately invested, to save her husband from 
disgrace. Brett, however, points out that all her possessions would 
be but a drop in the ocean of the losses incurred by the company 
for which Darche is responsible, and he stoutly refuses to yield 
her a penny in spite of her most urgent entreaties. This scene 
proves too much for both of them, and they declare to each other 
the love which for years they have concealed. As may be im- 

“agined, therefore, the news that Darche is dead seems peculiarly 
convenient. But it may be said, without generalizing unduly, that 
in a novel—however differently matters may shape themselves in 
lite—whenever a husband is removed from the scene at too oppor- 
tune a moment, he is sure to reappear at a time sufticiently incon- 
venient to set the matter square again, and balance the proportion 
of good and evil luck. So, seven months after her husband’s 
death, just as Marion’s life seems emptied of its horror, and the 
smiling prospect dawns of spending the rest of her days united to 
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Harry Brett, a report appears in the papers that John Darche was 
not drowned, but rescued by another vessel, and is again in New 
York. 

Is it because such things are so rare in life, and so frequent in 
fiction, or that an exceedingly dramatic situation is thus brought 
about by a rather cheap process, that this Enoch Arden style of 
plot is somewhat irritating? Possibly we dislike it simply because 
the conjuring trick is stale to us. From the end of the chapter in 
which the husband has been removed, we feel his return hanging 
over us in every page that follows, and we are not to be imposed 
upon by anything that may intervene. But if the reader will only 
put that implicit contidence in Mr. Marion Crawford which he de- 
serves he will carry him through even such a well-worn idea as this, 
and bring him out upon an original solution. This secret I will not 
divulge, having, perhaps, already been too indiscreet, since the above 
bare outline in no way does justice to the construction of the plot. 
The principal characters, Marion Darche, Harry Brett, Russell Van- 
brugh, and Dolly Maylands, without being in any way exceptional, 
yet leave a very distinct and vivid impression as to their respective 
individualities ; they are drawn with a delicate accuracy of touch 
which is charming to read. John Darche is represented as a 
man without one redeeming quality, and this, it is to be hoped, 
makes him so exceptional a specimen of humanity, that it even 
mars the artistic merit of the book. But he is used merely as an 
agent to bring about situations and to expose the characteristics of 
the other dramuatis persone; he must, therefore, not be regarded as 
a human creation, but rather as that piece of furniture—a lay 
tigure, which certainly has its place in fiction, albeit a not very 
elevated one. 

It would, I suppose, be superfluous to note the ease and grace of 
style with which this book is written, the terse sketches by means 
of which the characters are introduced, or the genuine humour 
which appears from time to time. A conspicuous specimen of this 
is shown when John Darche’s father, who is light-headed, mistakes 
his butler for a friend, and, dragging the unfortunate man into a 
chair, persists in carrying on a conversation with him in the 
presence of two ladies. Also the embellished account in a news- 
paper of an “interview” with which the reader is acquainted, is 
irresistibly comic. The author does not do showman to his work 
and explain that so-and-so is “a brilliant wit,” but the dialogues 
abound with excellent and spontaneous repartee. Here is a rather 
attractive definition of good-nature—‘a combination of laziness 
and vulgarity . . . the vulgarity that wishes to please everybody 
and the laziness that cannot say no.” Also “the canker of the 
untrue ideal ” justly classifies a not uncommon disease. There are 
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many passages tempting to quote, but I will restrict myself to this 
one. 


‘* Society is the better for most of its conventionalities, a fact of which one may 
easily assure oneself by spending a little time in circles that make bold to laugh at 
appearances. A man may break the social barriers for a great object’s sake, or 
out of true passion—as sheer necessity may force a man to sleep by the road-side. 
But a man who habitually makes his bed in the gutter by choice is a madman, and 
one who thinks himself above manners and conventionalities is generally a fool. 
There is nothing more intolerable than eccentricity for its own sake, nor more 
pitiful than the perpetual acting of it to a gallery that will not applaud.” 

I should imagine that Marion Darche would be ranked amongst 
the slighter of Mr. Marion Crawford’s novels, but, whatever its re- 
lative value, I can confidently affirm that it is eminently charming, 
entertaining, and readable from beginning to end. 

A Gentleman of France. In Three Vols. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
Longmans & Co. 

Gaston de Bonne, Sieur de Marsac, the teller of this tale, takes 
up the narrative of his adventures at the death of the Prince de 
Condé in the year 1588, when Henri III. was King of France, the 
Duc de Guise as yet unmurdered, and the League at the zenith of 
its power. He is an exception to most of his race of the age in 
which he lived, and of the creed which he professed, inasmuch as 
he is a coward, too much of a prig to be even ashamed of the fact, 
and something of a snob into the bargain. He exposes his own 
weaknesses with Boswellian unconsciousness, and never omits an 
opportunity of letting the reader into the secret of his inmost 
fears, not only with regard to the very real dangers with 
which he is continually surrounded, but also on behalf of 
the nightmares of his own imagining. He seems to regard 
his “lady-love” in much the same light as a child does an 
ogre. She, on the other hand, has-her full share of self-confidence, 
and a more than usual allowance of feminine obstinacy. Unfortu- 
nately, the novel is constructed on the old-fashioned principle, and 
practically ends with the marriage-day, or, no doubt, the honest 
man’s confessions as to the seamy side of conjugal felicity would 
have been highly entertaining. We are spared any testimony to 
laborious research, old French idioms, or obsolete expressions which 
the historical novelist generally thinks fit to impose upon himself 
and his readers. But the local colouring and sixteenth-century 
atmosphere are rendered with success by the historical characters 
and events referred to; also by allusions to the customs of the 
day as shown in the frequency of brawls, the helpless depen- 
dence of masters upon their servants, the general use of intrigue, 
etc., etc. The chief merit of the book lies in its straight- 
forward narrative: the plot is worked out with great clearness in 
spite of its intricacies, and the most trivial details are recorded 
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with a regard for dramatic sequence that displays very consider- 
able knowledge of the art of construction. It is a relief, in some 
respects, to come upon a novel such as this, devoid of any psycho- 
logical problems, and in which the misfortunes that occur are the 
result solely of events, never of individual temperament. That this 
is a pretty general sentiment may be inferred from the cordial 
welcome which A Gentleman of France has already received. Yet 
it must be confessed that such a story, coming from the pen of 
a nineteenth-century author, and but thinly disguised by any 
affectation of language or idiom, bears on the face of it some- 
thing of unreality. It has neither the freshness nor the vigour 
and naiveté of the sixteenth century, nor has it the humour, 
pathos, and human interest characteristic of to-day. To give even 
an outline of the plot would be to undermine the whole fabric, 
which is all plot and nothing else; I can but indicate its course. 
This gentleman of France is commissioned by Henry of Navarre 
to convey secretly to the King at Blois, a young lady, the ward 
of the Vicomte de Turenne, at whose Castle of Chizé she is living, 
in order that she may authenticate certain facts to the detriment 
of Turenne, and to the advantage of Navarre. The carrying out of 
this order which is fraught with many difficulties—not the least 
among them being the contrariness of the lady herself, forms the 
backbone of the story. Eventually her resentment is turned to 
love; on the death of the King and the accession of Henry of 
Navarre, Marsac is promoted to wealth and honours, and the lady’s. 
considerate statement that it is her will they should be married is 
duly carried out. To all—and these are many—who need recrea- 
tion in the form of easy pleasure, unadulterated by any of those 
combinations on the kindergarten system so much favoured by 
modern novelists, this book will prove a boon not easily over- 
estimated. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Spanish Experience. 


To tHe Epirors or “THe Narionat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

I think your readers may probably be interested, and possibly enter- 
tained, by an account of some experiences that recently befell a British 
subject, travelling in Spain. I found myself at Barcelona shortly after 
the horrible outrage perpetrated at the Lyceo Theatre, when a fiend in 
human form threw a bomb from the gallery to the stalls, apparently with 
the sole object of murdering and mutilating some inoffensive people in a 
different social sphere to his own. I had been staying at a small village 
near Pampeluna for three weeks, sketching the scenery and the singularly 
picturesque people, at the time when the check sustained by the Spanish 
arms in Melilla was causing most poignant annoyance to every patriotic 
Spaniard, and I had an opportunity of gathering from the papers the ex- 
tent to which the foreign Press suffers from the vice of suspiciousness. 
We were roundly accused of aiding and abetting the Moors, and indeed of 
having promoted the whole movement. So widespread did the general hos- 
tility to this country appear to be that I had some doubts as to whether 
travelling would be comfortable, especially when I heard that not only had a 
body of troops broken into the ery of ‘(A bajo los Ingles, muera Inglaterra!!!” 
at Madrid, but that the authorities had actually felt themselves constrained 
to prohibit certain patriotic meetings out of regard for our Embassy win- 
dows. The general suspicion was not allayed by the unexpected appearance 
of our fleet at Gibraltar. From Spanish opinions freely expressed on all 
hands one might easily gather that war between the two countries was 
imminent. To ascertain how far the feeling was shared by England I sent 
for some English newspapers, from which I realized that the excitement 
was entirely confined to one side. 

I finally determined to continue my trip by way of Barcelona, where I 
arrived with my servant nearly three weeks after the outrage, from which 
everything there will be dated for many years to come. Before reaching 
this town I had made a little détour, partly by diligence and partly by rail, 
and so had warned my relations not to expect, or to write, letters. On the 
news of the outrage being flashed to London they became somewhat anxious, 
as they were ignorant of my whereabouts, and, not unnaturally, after a short 
period of suspense, they had recourse to the Foreign Ottice. They sug- 
gested that some enquiry should be made of the Barcelona authorities, 
The Foreign Office most obligingly sent the following telegram to the 
British Consul at Barcelona :— 

** Do you now anything of an Englishman called Studd, at Barcelona at 
time of outrage ?” 

Of this of course I knew nothing at the time, but was rather astonished 
one day to receive a visit from the British Consul, who arrived while I was 
at lunch, and in the course of conversation asked me a great variety of 
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questions. He enquired as to whether my family were anxious about me, 
where I had been, what my plans were, my occupation, and so forth. I 
gave him the information he wanted, and told him I was leaving with 
my servant in two days. As I subsequently discovered, he epitomized our 
conversation in the following telegram to the Foreign Office :— 

“ Studd denies haviny come to Barcelona for explosion.” 

That evening, as I was emerging with my servant from the central 
railway office, where I had been enquiring about trains, two men in plain 
clothes approached, took hold of my servant, and, to his almost uncontroll- 
able indignation, marched him off. I followed, and remonstrated in my 
best Spanish without any effect. I immediately went to the Consul, who 
promised his assistance in the morning. I returned to the hotel to get my 
papers (among which, unfortunately, was a British passport) and a couple 
of rugs for the use of the prisoner. At the Governor’s House, as the 
prison was called, I did the best I could to procure the man’s release, and 
invited the examination of my papers, which consisted of the aforesaid 
passport, a French police certificate for a residence in Paris, a letter of 
introduction to a Bank, and various hotel bills. 

Spain is full of surprises. On seeing the passport they at once released 
my servant, but, on my evincing the intention of accompanying him, I was 
politely but firmly informed that I must consider myself under arrest. 
I was conducted to a superior cell—what was called an “ apartment in the 
Governor’s House”—which contained a table, a chair, an inkpot, and a 
sort of couch without any bedding or cushions, which was far too short 
tolie down on. This was at midnight on 23rd November. The cell was 
of course destitute of fire, but fortunately I had my rugs, and kept myself 
from freezing by walking up and down all night. I will not deny that 
the predicament was an exceedingly awkward one, and the anxiety almost 
painful, as I had not the ghost of an idea as to what I was charged with. 
After being there thirteen hours my anxiety became alarm when I 
w.s informed that the local police harboured no suspicions against me, and 
that my arrest was due to the action of the British Government. I was 
detained until 9.30 on the following evening, being treated with consider- 
able civility by my jailors; in fact, during the day I was allowed to 
extend my walk into a passage and share the company of a man with a 
gun. At that time the Consul arrived in a carriage and pair, and ex- 
plained that I had been the victim of a most unfortunate and regrettable 
mistake. He escorted me to my hotel, where I retired to bed. The next 
morning I relieved my feelings at a cost of thirty-five francs by the 
following telegram, addressed to the Foreign Office, London :— 

Owing to your confounded telegram I have been imprisoned for twenty- 
one hours. I was told it was at the request of British Consul. I produced 
passport and other papers. Please explain.” 

It has been shown to me how the original mistake arose, and I have not 
made the facts public either with the object of injuring anyone, or in 
order to clear my own character, but solely for the information of my 
friends, who are not unnaturally curious as to how | became an inmate of 
a Spanish jail. I have leave to publish the two following letters :— 
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‘* British Consulate, 
‘* Barcelona, 
** Dec. Tnth, 1893. 
** DEAR MR. STUDD,— 

‘**In reply to your letter of the 4th inst. I consider it my duty to explain in 
writing the circumstances which led to your unjust and unfortunate arrest at 
Barcelona. On the 22nd ultimo I received a telegram instructing me to state what 
had become of ‘Studd,’ who was at Barcelona during the late explosion. I 
naturally corresponded with the authorities, and at once found you were in the 
city. You contradicted the statement contained in the telegram as to your being 
in Barcelona the day of the explosion, and you stated that you purposed leaving 
this city in about a couple of days. The natural alarm of the authorities of this 
town after the recent frightful occurrence, the rumours afloat as to the outrage 
having been planned in London, the ambiguity of the telegram, sent it now appears 
at your brother’s request, and your denying (naturally) being in this town on the 
night of the 7nth ultimo, made you, I am extremely sorry to say, suspected of 
being an Anarchist ; and I was informed that you would be watched till I knew 
more about you. Of course that very day I telegraphed for information, but before 
I received a reply you (quite naturally again) changed your mind and decided 
leaving Barcelona the following morning. This fact, which was known to the 
police, intensified their suspicion, and you were then detained till on receipt of the 
reply to my telegram I at once called on the Civil Governor, at whose house you 
had been detained twenty-one hours. 

“It is perhaps too much to expect that the innocent victim of other persons’ 
mistakes should immediately rest satisfied with what may be generally considered 
as exculpations of such errors, but, after having had the pleasure of knowing you, 
I feel sure you will soon forget the unpleasantness of this adventure, and frankly 
accept my cordial apologies and the apologies of the civil authorities of this city, 
for the great inconvenience you were put to through no fault of yours. 

‘“* | remain, 
** Yours truly, 
** WILLIAM MCPHERSON.” 


‘** Foreign Office, 
“* December 8th, 1893. 
‘* SiR,— 

**T am directed by the Earl of Rosebery to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 25th ult. on the subject of your arrest and detention by the 
Spanish authorities at Barcelona. 

‘‘Tam to express his Lordship’s regret at the unfortunate mistake which oc- 
curred; but I am to add that if the terms of the telegram were obscure they must 
have been made so in the course of transmission. It had not suggested itself as 
possible to anyone in this Department that it could have been interpreted to your 
detriment, and his Lordship can only attribute what followed to the not un- 
natural panic and suspicion caused by the outrage in the theatre. This, however, 
in nowise diminishes his regret at having been, although unwittingly and in the 
anxiety to serve the solicitude of your family, the innocent cause of great annoy- 
ance to yourself. 

‘“*T am, ete., 
‘“<T. H. SANDERSON. 

“To A. Studd, Esqre.” 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Yours truly, 
A. H. Strupp, 


